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(From a drawing by Carl Bohne 


CHorxio Polacco 


Who This Year Celebrates His Tenth Season as Musical Director 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


On June 17, at Covent Garden, London, His First Appearance There Since the War, He Was 
Cheered When He Conducted Pelleas and Melisande, the Opera for Which He Is Most Famous. 
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MR. AND MRS. EDWIN HUGHES, 
with two musical friends, taken in one of the beautiful parks of Havana during a 
recent concert trip to the Cuban capital. Mrs. Hughes is the second from the left and 
Mr. Hughes is at the right of the group. The other two members of the group are 
G. M. Tomas, former conductor of the Havana Municipal Band, and Teddy Risech, 
gifted Cuban pianist and pupil of Edwin Hughes, who has appeared three times as 
soloist with orchestra in the Havana Opera House. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes appeared 
twice in Havana, first as with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Pedro 
Sanjuan, in the Mocart E flat concerto for two pianos, and three days later in a 
two-piano recital, 
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J. H. DUVAL 


SPECIALIST anpb 

Now Teaching in Europe 
Address: Hotel Marino, Milan 
RerurRNING TO NEw YorK IN SEPTEMBER 
707 Carnegie Hall 


VOICE 


OPERA COACH 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 


1472 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL 
63 West 
Phone: 


STUDIOS 
56th 
Circle 


Street 
2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


PIANIST 


Sojourn in Europe, is 
ResuMING HER PRIVATE CLASSES 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


atter 


Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 





A. TORRENS 


SINGING 


MRS. L. 
TEACHER OF 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. 
140 East 19th St., New York City 

Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


New York City 





STRASSNER 
‘TEACHER 
Quartet, 


ISIDOR 
VioLinist—Con DuCcToR— 


Member of 
or Concerts. 


American String 
Conductor vn regal 
Symphony Orches 

1769 Eastburn “Ave. Tel. Found nl 7068 


Available 
Foundation 


TG. 





¢S. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tuesdays & Fridays, 


"See York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila, Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Studi 


aber of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
138 West 58th St., 





sEATRICE 
CONCERT 


Organist Sixth Ave. M. E. 
1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. 


M. KLUENTER 


ORGANIST 


Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Marble 5489 





ARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF 
Member of the J 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, 

Barrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


PIANO 
Fac ulty 
Great 
York 


Studios: New 


Institute of Musical Art 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 

Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 
CERTIFIED TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNrTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 

AND Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 


Metropolitan 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly ee. Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Vorce PLACING 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


artists 
ew York 





JEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 


Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHaL AND GISELLA Neu 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 


Joacuim 





KATHERINE 
TEACHER OF 
200 West 57th 

Phone Circle 


BELLAMANN 

SINGING 

Street, New York 
9873 


Studio; 





AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York Tel.: 


SALVATORE 


1425 Broadway, Penn: 


2634 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 


Trafalgar 6701 





LAWRENCE WARD 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 
227 Elwood Avenue 


ALICE 


Newark, N 


Telephones Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 


1425 Broadway, N. Y 
d. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky 
Hall 832-3, 


Exponent 


Carnegie Studios, 


New York City 





FREDERICK E. 


TEACHER OF 
466 West 153rd Street, 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 


New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 
way, New York 
Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 

Sedgwick 4344 


New 
Residence Tel., 








1425 Broad- 


WARD-STEPHENS 


CONDUCTOR 


Mozart FeEstivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE 


CONCERT 


HOFHEIMER 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 

¥. 


New York, N. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, York 
Phone: 


New 
Academy 0057 





PHITAPP: MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Opportunity afforded busy winter students to 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but an Accom- 

plishment. 
Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel. Penn. 2634 


1425 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 

Telephone Audubon 3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 

N. ¥. Phone 


STUDIOS 


1425 Broadway, 2634 Penn, 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE e” TEACHER 
)F SINGIN 
144 East me Street, ~ York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Studio: 


Master of Arts Columbia Ur 


SINGING 


iversity 
rEACHER OF 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 


educators 
1425 
Phone 2 


New York 


acy ay - 


28 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 

Also Children 


Classes for 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 

Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 

61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
(West 160 St.) 
Directors: 
Jessie B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 


555 Edgecombe Ave. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the 
_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
francesco Lamperti. 


Elder 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


York City 





Tenor 
SINGING 


LEON CARSON, 
TEACHER OF 

New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. 


DIcTION 


HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
COACHING—SIGHT 

ACCOMPANISTE 

1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


READING 


Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR anno COMPOSER 
Studios: ‘C arnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 

61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: 


New York 


Gramercy 1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Voice, HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION 


PIANO, 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


We 
All Mail to 11 


ART OF 
1425 Broadway, 
politan Opera House 
dnesdays and 
Morgan Avenue, 


SINGING 

Studio 32 (Metro- 
Bidg.), N. Y 
Saturdays 


Norwalk 


Conn. 





EDWIN GRASSE 


510 Steinway 


VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, 

Hall, 113 W. 57th St, 
Thursdays Only 

Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


COMPOSER 
New York 


Will 





Graduates 


65 West 


THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 


New York 


month, 


teaching in Schools 


Normal class every 


now 


56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


Metropolitan Opera H« 
New 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 


FEACHER OF SINGING 
use Studios, 1425 
York. Phone: 


Broadway, 
Pennsylvania 2688 





VocaL AND PIANO INsTRUCTION 

By appointment only 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 





MME. 


Recognized 


ADA SODER-HUECK 

Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroa 

Authority on Voice Developme 
Style and Diction 

Opera and Concert Stage 

Stupios: 142 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


DR. 


ALICE 


132 West 74th 
Phone: Tr 


DANIEL VI 


Stamford and 


MME. 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 


DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
NE y SEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 

LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
Street 
1291 


New York City 


afalgar Louise Carroll, Secy. 





SANSKA, Violinist 

years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone Academy 2560 

In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 

New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Nine 
Address: 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End 

77th and 78th 
New York 


Avettue 


Between Streets 





BRUNO HUHN 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





eo FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 


co JULIUS 

Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 








OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 

5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 

Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


pees (GEORGE) Master Class 
4Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 
poser; May Ist to Sept. 1. St. Francis 
Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 








912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
M *2® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 


301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





ore JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 
u “Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 





Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St.,-San-Francisco 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 




















A 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 
VOICE 


‘M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





The 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West $7th 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as @ Voice Builder, Volee 
Repairer and Coach.’’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many ~ ge —— singers. Studio: Hotel 


California 








MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Manag Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 








HAGGERTY-SNELL Vict music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
ECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
— cf Singing — Interpretation — 
140 West 58th &t., New York Phone: Cirele “aes 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 





Resid 





Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West Sith Street 


4 KYZER Teacher of VOICE— 


STYLE — DICTION 
Tel.: Circle 5420 


SHAFFNER 


R 
U 
T SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chureh 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone Rhinelander 115¢ 
M 
I 
8 
c 
H 
A 








MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studie: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 er Susg. 4500 





FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 

XPONENT oN YC LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90th St. dl Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wowee MO WE sin 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 

















COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruecdesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 





DILLING 


HARPIST 


Met. Haensel & Jones Studio: 35 W. &t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel Circle 161f 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


ee and Vocal Teacher 
ember of Faculty 
m.. INSTITUTE OF MusIC 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. I. 
Phone Manhasset 141 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 














mocern 


October 











On>rr== 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jon4s, Author of the famous 
*‘Master School of Piano Playing’ ete. 
817 Steinway Hall (Theredays) ) 














BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET £, MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Volce and Piano Brownsville, 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
T 
H Concert - TENOK - Oratorio 
U 
+3 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. 





Texas 











Columbia 





9 
New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol —_ Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SquarE Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 67@1 and Endicott 6748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 2 Cedar St. 

















Soprano 


Concerts 














New York: 81 
Srupios Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut Bt. 
Atlantie City: 47 South Windsor. Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
lete ms. H for Concert, Opera end Church 
sor West 19th St., New York City Tel.: Susquehanna 1197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hower HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
Address: 144 E. 750th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 











aroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 
Opera — Concert — Oratorie 


1435 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 


Phone Trafalgar 3110 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Repertoire 
Style—Dietion 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 coaten. & % 4 
Tel: PENN 2634 





RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MANY PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


Mittin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Croxton Management, Hotel 

Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


N. J. 














July 5, 1930 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE -— PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 
.: L, E, Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West 11th St., 











N. J. 











N.. Y. Gity 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


DORA BECKER - SHAFFER 


ConcERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—L mae RECITALS 





Interviews Thursdays 1- 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW. YORK cITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


DAN IELL 


; VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 400 West End Ave., N. Y. Svs 


Studio: 

















9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitzky 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 





Studio 
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Rosa Ponselle Scores Her Greatest 


European Triumph in Traviata 


Sings Violetta First Time on Any Stage—Gigli and Mason in Revival of 
Marta—Polacco Conducts Pelleas—Colonne Orchestra 
Visits London—Recitals at Season’s End. 


Lonpon.—Rosa Ponselle’s triumph in Tra- 
viata, already reported by cable to the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, was without doubt the great 
London event during the month of June. 
Even in retrospect that performance stands 
out as something so organic, complete and 
satisfying that one can hardly believe it to 
have been Miss Ponselle’s first essay of the 
part. 

She is a born Violetta; Verdi might have 
written the role for her. All gaiety and 
happiness, vibrating with the joy of life, 
until the moment of Germont’s arrival, she 
shows us, during the last two acts, a genu- 
ine conception of soul-struggle, of sacrifice 
and tragedy, and—mirabile dictu—a convinc- 
ing picture of fading strength and life. Her 
last great aria, Addio del Passato, she sings 
in a mezza voce of true meditative quality, 
so pure, so appealing, so deeply touching as 
to make one forget the formidable technical 
feat, the enormous mastery and artistic re- 
straint that are behind it. 

It would be idle to try to point out the 
high lights in this beautiful impersonation, 
and to describe the luscious yet translucent 
beauty of Ponselle’s voice. Suffice it to say 
that in nothing she has yet sung have her 
vocal splendor and her dramatic genius been 
so perfectly demonstrated. Perhaps the 
high-water mark was Violetta’s scene with 
Germont (beautifully sung and acted by Gi- 
ovanni Inghilieri) in Act IT. The poignancy 
of her renunciation was one of the most 


touching moments I have experienced in any 
theater. 

It is no derogation of Beniamino Gigli’s 
somone to say that this was Ponselle’s night. 
Gigli sang beautifully. In Act II he did 
perhaps his best singing of the season, with 
the sweetness of his early lyrical days in 
evidence, reinforced by the robuster qualities 
and power he has acquired of late. 

GIGLI AND MASON IN MARTA 

But his great night came a few days be- 
fore, when Marta was especially revived for 
him by the Covent Garden management. 
Here he celebrated a real tenor’s triumph, 
and reconciled the audience to the faded 
glories of an old-fashioned opera, even to 
the banalities of M’appari. 

Edith Mason as Enrichetta was at her 
best. The purity and limpidity of her voice, 
grown richer but not less silvery than of 
yore, delighted us not only in The Last 
Rose of Summer, but in the ensembles, and 
her acting was excellent throughout. Fer- 
nando Autori, that clever musician and 
comedian, as Tristano, “acquired merit” by 
learning the part at twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice, and thus saving the performance. 

Gigli has also delighted the Covent Gar- 
den clientele with his Cavaradossi in Tosca, 
where his high notes rang out with great 
brilliance, and he was well partnered, dra- 
matically, by Iva Pacetti, a new arrival from 
Italy. Mariano Stabile was welcomed back 





Summer Concerts in 


Hillsborough, Cal., Popular 


Evidence ‘6f the growing popularity of the 
Sunday afternoon concerts in the open air 
Woodland Theater at Hillsborough, Cal., 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of San Mateo County, is indicated by 
the demand for subscriptions for the season 
coupon books now on sale for the fifth 
season of concerts. The first concert took 
place on June 29, with Bernardino Molinari 
of Rome as guest conductor. 

This privilege of hearing fine music played 
by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
under world famous conductors, in a setting 
of great natural beauty surrounding the 
Woodland Theatre, is much appreciated by 
music lovers throughout northern California, 
as well as in the immediate bay region, as 
shown by the list of towns included in the 
mail orders received, according to Leonora 


Wood Armsby, managing director for the 
Philharmonic Society. 

Every community from San Jose to San 
Francisco is well represented, and with the 
opening of the San Francisco Bay Bridge 
last season, patrons in increasing numbers 
from Berkeley, Alameda, Oakland and other 
transbay centers are joining the throngs. 
Season books have been ordered this year 
from Lodi, Sacramento and other inland 
cities indicating that distance is no barrier 
to those who know of the musical treat in 
store at the end of a motor trip on Sunday 
afternoons, 

A feature of the season books is the privi- 
lege of using any number of coupons for any 
concert, which gives the purchaser the ad- 
vantage of the special season price even 
though he may not attend every concert. 





LEONORA WOOD 


ARMSBY, 


managing director and chairman of the Music Committee for the Philharmonic Society 
of San Mateo County, whose enthusiasm and untiring efforts in the interest of the open 


air concerts given in the Woodland Theater at Hillsborough, Cal., 
noons during the summer, have contributed much to the growing popularity 
(Photo by Petersen.) 


delightful programs. 


on Sunday after- 
of these 


in the part of Scarpia and once more proved 
himself a real artist in every sense. In all 
these performances Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted in his usual competent manner. 

Before singing Marta Edith Mason made 
her London debut as Madam Butterfly and 
scored a genuine success, both as a singer 
and as an actress. The loveliness of her 
voice was at once recognized, but the out- 
standing feature of the performance, per- 
haps, was the convincing impression she 
conveyed of the youth of Cio-Cio-San. 

Potacco Conpucts PELLEAS 

We have had two other Cio-Cio-Sans thus 
far, namely Margherita Sheridan and Mag- 
gie Teyte, whose real re-appearance, how- 
ever, came as Melisande in the revival of 
Debussy’s opera conducted by Polacco. 

It was an excellent all-round performance. 
Maggie Teyte, familiar to New York from 

(Continued on page 10) 


National Music League Finds 
Business Good 

The National Music League announces 
that it has been its experience that the con- 
cert business is good, despite whatever de- 
pressions there may have been. The league’s 
official audit for the year ending May 31 
has been completed and a gain noted for the 
1929-30 season over the previous season of 
36 per cent in separate bookings and an in- 
crease of 45 per cent in booking fees. Fur- 
thermore, the league is optimistic about next 
season; an increase in bookings and fees is 
behind this optimism. 


Mme. Colombo Named Directress 


of La Scala Theatre 


According to reports, Anita Colombo has 
been named directress of La Scala Theatre, 
succeeding the late Signor Scandiani. It is 
the first time in Italian musical history that 
a woman has been chosen to direct an im- 


portant opera house. 


Shavitch Wins Ovations 
(By Special Cable) 

Moscow.— The Moscow State Opera 
closed its season with a gala performance 
of Tosca for the benefit of the Art Palace. 
Shavitch conducted, receiving enthusiastic 
ovations. He returns next season as the 
only foreign conductor. A. 


London Critics Laud Norena 
(By Special Cable) 

Eide Norena made a sensational reappear- 
ance as Gilda at Covent Garden, sharing ova- 
tions with Stabile as Rigoletto. She won 
extravagant praise of the critics. Telegraph 
says “her success was complete.” Times 
emphasizes her “utmost purity of tone and 
intonation.” Daily Express refers to her 


ERNEST KNOCH, 

conductor, who has been en- 
gaged as guest for a cycle of summer 
concerts to be given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in that city, from August 18 
to 24. Mr. Knoch is spending the sum 
mer months in Germany, but will return 
to this country early in August. His 
plans for next season will be announced 

shortly. 


eminent 





“poetic personality and gloriously pure colo- 
ratura.” SAERCHINGER 
Karl Krueger to Conduct in 


Philadelphia 


Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, has been invited to be 
one of the guest conductors for the Summer 
Series concerts of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra during August. 


Heighton New Long Beach 
Symphony Manager 
Wendell Heighton, of Pasadena, Cal., 
former manager of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been made business 
manager of the Long Beach (Cal.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





Ravinia’s First Week of New 


Season a Series of Successes 


Popular Opera Stars Return to Scene of Former Triumphs—Repertory 
a Popular One—Audiences Large and Enthusiastic. 


Ravinta.—As the readers of the MuSICAL 
Courter are aware, the season of grand 
opera at Ravinia began most auspiciously on 
June 21 with the presentation of Re sspight’ . 
La Campana Sommersa with a star cast. To 
our telegraphic report which appeared last 
week, nothing need be added only to reiterate 
that Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Mario Basiola, Lola Monti-Gorsey, 
Margery Maxwell, Ada Paggi and the bal- 
ance of the cast won the frantic plaudits of 
the public and the admiration of the critics. 

The popular Gennaro Papi was at the con- 
ductor’s desk and to him and to Defrere, the 
stage manager, was due a great part of the 
success of the performance. 

L’AmMorE Der Tre RE, 

It is a very bad precedent for a critic to 
apologize for what he may say and more so 
for what he writes. Therefore, this reviewer 
does not in any way ask the indulgence of 
his readers, but rather answers publicly some 
criticism heard in past seasons regarding 
his enthusiasm for Ravinia, its management, 
its personnel, and its repertory by stating 
once again that if the performances in the 
future at Ravinia are on the same level of 
excellence, we will have to use superlatives 
heretofore not included in our repertory of 
laudatory terms. 

This being set down, the 
L’Amore, given on Sunday 
long to be remembered for 


June 22 


performance of 
night was one 
its excellence. 


R 


They have often given L’Amore dei Tre Re 
in past seasons at Ravinia with the identical 
cast heard on this occasion. We would not 
rhapsodize again over the same artists wer« 
it not that, though they left unforgettable 
memories with us, what we then wrote has 
long been forgotten. 

Fiora is annually an im- 
provement. Last year we thought that she 
could not find any more details in the part, 
that she had worked out every possibility in 
the role, but we must admit that we were 
wrong. Her Fiora is becoming more and 
more a woman of passion—not the ephemeral 
hypocrite of yore, but a woman who shows 
categorically who is the master of her heart, 
her dislike—may we say, disgust—for her 
consort, and a certain repugnance for her 
blind father-in-law. It would take too long 
to give a complete analysis of Bori’s 
ception of the role of Fiora. It 
tion all her own which highest 
spot in the second act in both the love 
with Avito and in the melodramatic episode 
between Fiora and Archibaldo. Vocally, 
Bori has never been heard here to better 
advantage. It seems that yearly the voice 
grows in volume without losing any of its 
beautiful quality. Bori was feted, as ever, 
by her innumerable friends and admirers, 
and the of L’Amore at Ravinia is 
due in a large measure to her efforts. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Lucrezia Bori’s 


con- 
is a crea- 
reaches its 


scene 


success 
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Cologne Holds Music Festival 


in Celebration of Cities’ 


Union 


Two Grand Concerts and Original Production of an Opera Given Under 
Direction of New City’s General Music Director—Other News. 


-The cities of Barmen, Elber- 
ohwinkel, Ritterhausen and several 
have been united into one mu- 
nicipality, and the newly created city bears 
the name of Wuppertal. In commemoration 
of this important event a music festival con- 
sisting of two grand concerts and the orig- 
inal production of an opera were arranged 
under the direction of the new city’s gen- 
eral music director, Franz von Hoesslin. 

Die Richterin, music by Hermann Grab- 
ner, book by Franz Beyerlein, taken from a 
novel of the same name by the Swiss author 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, was given its ini- 
tial performance. The story is placed dur- 
ing the reign of Karl the Great, and is well 
adapted for opera, containing several highly 
dramatic and tense situations. The com- 
Hermann Grabner, was bern in Graz, 
Austria, and was a pupil of Max Reger. A 
slight similarity to Wagner is at times de- 
tectable, but the composer assigns the singers 
much that is genuinely melodious. Arias 
and ballads, pleasing to the ear, are much in 
evidence. Charm, beautiful tone coloring, to- 
gether with characteris tic musical effects, are 
the composer's peace endeavors. 

Grahuer has heretofore composed very 
meritorious lieder, choruses, oratorios and 
chamber music. This is his first attempt at 
and it safely said that it is 
successful 

Great pains and enthusiasm on the part 
of all members of the cast, management and 
music and stage direction marked the prep- 
aration for this premiere. The greatest credit 
must be given Franz von Hoesslin, who in 
spired this work with life and brought forth 
ntrasts; large and mighty were 


COLOGNE.- 
feld, \ 


small towns 


poser, 


opera, can be 


splendic Ce 


his orchestral effects, resplendent the lyric 
portions, which all assisted towards a most 
successful performance. Model staging and 
the arranging of fantastic and effective 
chorus groupings go. to the credit of stage 
director Wolfram Humperdinck. Very artis- 
tic was the interpretation of the leading role 
of Stemma, as portrayed by Anny Konetzni, 
excellently supported by Walter Hagner, Jo- 
hannes Draht and Marion Hundt. 

An imposing performance was that of Mah- 
ler’s Eighth Symphony. There were over 
eight hundred singers in the chorus, an aug- 
mented orchestra and renowned assisting ar- 
tists. Of these, Johannes Draht, a young 
baritone with beautiful, full-rounded voice, 
and Adelhaide Wollgarten, contralto of the 
Opera in Cologne, deserve especial mention. 
This is not one of Mahler’s best composi- 
tions, but von Hoesslin, a conductor of high 
rank, inspired the tremendous apparatus re 
quired to produce this herculean work with 
his strong personality and musical vitality to 
such an extent that a tremendous ovation 
from the audience was his reward. It was a 
performance long to be remembered. 

It is really remarkable what the civic or- 
chestras and opera ensembles of the cities of 
the Rheinland and Ruhr Valley accomplish in 
preserving such high artistic standard of 
productions, despite the almost catastrophic 
iacial condition of the country. It can 
only arouse the highest admiration. Your 
correspondent just witnessed a performance 
of Verdi's Macbeth, presented at the civic 
opera of Essen, the “Pittsburg” of Germany, 
which was a revelation of the most superior 
stagecraft and modern scenic production. The 
opera has four acts with ten scenes. The first 


COURIER 


of the witches’ revel, the banquet 
scene, Lady Macbeth’s somnambulation, and 
the battle scene finale, were marvelous crea- 
tions, produced with aid of the most mod- 
ern light and mechanical effects. This opera, 
so seldom produced, one might say practi- 
cally forgotten, was inspired with a new life, 
which its beautiful music alone could not 
sustain. The master of this extraordinary 
revival is Wolf Volker, one of Germany’s 
young stage directors, who appears inspired 
with substantial and original ideas. The mu- 
sic was directed by Felix Wolfes, a very 
efficient conductor, former pupil of Hans 
Pfitzner. The original and at times grue- 
some effects were produced by one of the 
most famous scenic artists of this country, 
Hein Heckroth. The singing and acting of 
Dodie van Rhyn as Lady Macbeth and Lo- 
thar Lessig as Macbeth was exceptional. 

The Essen Opera, under the direction of 
the veteran Intendant Stanislaus Fuchs, is 
going to finish its season with a Verdi and 
Mozart cycle, which will assume the form of 
an opera festival. The Verdi operas to be 
performed are Rigoletto, Masked Ball, II 
Trovatore, Simon Boccanegra, Macbeth, 
and Othello. The Mozart cycle consists of 
Idomeneo, Kénig Thamos, Zaide, Don Juan, 
The Magic Flute and Cosi fan tutte. 

Two orchestra concerts are given during 
each season in the Cologne opera house by 
the regular orchestra of the Opera. The pro- 
gram for the first concert consisted of Mo- 
zart’s Symphony No. 39 in E flat major and 
Mahler’s Third Symphony, with contralto 
solo and women’s and children’s chorus, un- 
der the baton of general music director, 
Eugen Szenkar. A scholarly reading of Mo- 
zart was given by Szenkar, although there 
may be a difference of opinion concerning 
the rapidity of the minuetto and the finale. 
It was apparent that Szenkar is a great ad- 
mirer of Mahler, and he effectively inter- 
preted the composer’s ideas, which at times 
lean towards triviality, but later develop into 
the serious and powerful. All the women 
soloists of the opera participated in the 
female chorus, which added considerable 


scene 


July 1930 
tonal quality. Great enthusiasm from _ his 
admirers greeted Szenkar’s rendition of the 
evening’s program. 

Freperic HutTMANnn. 


Moriz Rosenthal in Berlin 

During the month of April Moriz Rosen- 
thal concertized in Berlin, winning his ac- 
customed ovations with the public and su- 
perlative notices from the press. The only 
criticism made of the master pianist was 
that he visits the German capital too seldom. 

Writing in the 8 Uhr Abendblatt, R. P. B. 
said: “Whether it be Chopin, Liszt, Albeniz 
or his own elegant tidbits ... all is in a 
class by itself. Rosenthal’s playing is simply 
Rosenthalian. Repetitions, encores and cheers 
were the order of the evening, as they al- 
ways are at his concerts.” 

W. K., critic of the Lokal Anzeiger, 
wrote: “At the Philharmonie we heard mas- 
terly piano playing. Moriz Rosenthal, the 
eternally youthful, sat at the piano and en 
chanted with his effortless playing of the 
most difficult pieces mighty musical 
intellect is Rosenthal.” 

Again, in the Signale fiir die Musikalische 
Welt (Walther Hirschberg) we read: “If 
any pianist of the present day deserves the 
title, ‘Giant of the keyboard,’ it is Rosen- 
thal. He is a master of all styles. Vital- 
ity, technical sovereignty and endless vari- 
ety of nuance make Rosenthal a unique 
figure.” 

“Rosenthal is unquestionably the 
est master of the keyboard,” wrote 
Westermyer in the Berliner Tageblatt. 
last recital in the Philharmonie 
the great event of the season. 

The following announcement, 
recently come to hand, 
the gigantic task the 
self for next season: 
torical Cycle of 


great- 
Karl 
“His 
was 


which has 
will give an idea of 
master has set him- 
“Moriz Rosenthal, His- 
Eight Concerts. Two Cen- 
turies of Piano History. Works from the 
years 1710-1910. Berlin. Vienna. Novem- 
ber 23, 1930, to January 31, 1931. February 
Germany and Holland.” : 
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Vladimir Vogel’s Sinfonia Fugata Proves the Outstandin? 
Work at Tonkuenstler Festival 


KONIGsBERG.—The sixtieth Tonkuenstler 
Festival of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik- 
verein, recently held in K6nigsberg, proved 
to doubting minds that there is still much 
work for this society to do. What with the 
majority of music lovers—in the larger Ger- 
man cities—bearing a friendly attitude to- 
ward contemporary music, the question has 
often arisen as to whether or not the society 
(founded for the propagation of modern mu- 
sic) has outlived its purpose. 

But in the smaller and outlying cities 
there can be no question of its usefulness. 
Here there is little or no comprehension of 
what the present-day composer is trying to 
do. The people of East Prussia, of which 
KO6nigsberg is the capital, are a heavy, slow 
folk, and it is not many years since the 
leading music critic of this city dared to re- 


ALBAN BERG, 
well known Viennese composer, 
sena Herlinger, who sang his aria, 

Wein, with much success. 


and Ru- 
Der 


ject, in decidedly unparliamentary language, 
all music since Brahms. 
PIONEER WorK Stitt NEEDED 


It is in such places that the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein _ still accomplishes 
real pioneer work with its festivals—that is, 
if the inhabitants patronize the performances. 

Unfortunately, the K6nigsbergers did not. 
Not that they make no pretensions to being 
musical. On the contrary. This city of 
only 150,000 inhabitants boasts no less than 
thirty-five male choruses, half-a-dozen mixed 
choruses, two full orchestras, an opera house, 
a state theater and a musical course at the 
university. 

Moreover, for the past three years, gic 
city’s musical arbiter has been Hermean 
Scherchen, one of the most energetic work- 
ers in the cause of modern music.’ In his 
capacity of conductor of all the big symphony 
and radio concerts, he has loosened the soil, 
so to speak. 

PASSIVE 
3ut whether the people’s heads were too 
full of Whitsun gaieties or whether they 
chose this method of protest against musical 
evolution, the fact remains that they were 
conspicuous by their absence, and the two 
hundred and fifty odd members of the soci- 
ety, who had come from all corners of Ger- 
many, were practically en famille. 

The festival program was certainly inter- 
esting enough to warrant the long journey, 
and both the city fathers and the society did 
everything possible to make their guests 
happy. Their hospitality even extended to 
the chartering of a boat on which the visi- 
tors could travel by way of the Baltic Sea, 
thus avoiding the Polish Corridor—an un- 
pleasant part of the land journey during 
which the trains are sealed and one may not 
so much as open a window. 

Two orchestral concerts, two chamber con- 
certs, one choral concert and two opera per- 
formances made up the program. One oper- 
atic work, Ernst Toch’s Der Facher (The 
Fan) was new. The other was Alban Berg’s 
Wozzeck, which, owing to the lack of space 
afforded by the opera house stage, was not 
produced as well as it should have been, al- 
though everyone who took part did his ut- 
most to make it a success. 

ANOTHER OPERATIC REVUE 
the other hand, made 
aesthetic demands. It 
category of operatic 
Jonny Spielt 
add; for the 
libretto. In- 
that a mind 


RESISTANCE 


Toch’s opera, on 
neither artistic nor 
belongs in the new 
revues which was started by 
Auf. Unfortunately, one must 
music is far superior to the 
deed, it is almost incredible 
otherwise so clear and critical could have 
accepted such a worthless story, and made 
it’ into an opera lasting three and a quarter 
hours. 


Otto Besch’s Advent Cantata Has Greatest Popular Succ 


ess—Other 


Interesting Works—Unworthy Libretto Spoils Ernst Toch’s 


New Opera—Hermann 


Scherchen’s 


Fine Work 


Acknowledged—An Amusing Experiment. 


It plays in China, and if it contains a 
theme at all, it is the (very weak) struggle 
between that country’s past and present. The 
result is not very happy for China—nor for 
Germany. Humorless persiflage is punctu- 
ated by coarse, erotic jokes (all hoary with 
age) which are underlined by the action to 
the point of nausea. The music, which, like 
all of Toch’s compositions, is rich in ideas, 
in the delicate filigree of the maze of vocal 
lines, in originality of sound and in the 
complete absence of long, dull stretches, is 
practically wasted on this libretto. 

The Intendant, Dr. S-hiiler, took great 
pains to give it a good production. His 
musical director, Ladwig, had the score at 
his fingers’ ends and achieved some beauti- 
ful sound effects, although he could not al- 
ways veil the technical weaknesses of his 
orchestra. For the stage management, Wal- 
ter Briigmann was brought all the way 
from Leipsic. He is known for his success- 
ful settings of ultra-modern operas, but 
this time he was less happy in his results; 
the opera, of course, would present a prob- 
lem to anyone. Its success was slight and 
would have been even slighter had the audi 
ence not known Toch and respected him 
for his earlier works. 

A CouUNTERPOINT MANIA 

With all German composers counterpoint 
at the moment is the main issue. They not 
only revel in it but have developed almost a 
mania for making simple things as compli- 
cated as possible. And since their capabili- 
ties often fail to keep pace with their at- 
tempts, the hearer gets only an impression 
of eccentricity. Just a few years ago one 
could rejoice over a distinct tendency to- 
ward shorter movements. Today they are 
again long—much too long—and_ seldom 
enough have they sufficient interest to hold 
the attention. 

Of the twenty works performed at this 
festival, very few had a characteristic pro- 
file. Not that such aaa is either demanded 
or expected on these occasions, which are 
organized for the purpose of giving young 
composers an opportunity to hear their com- 
positions performed and thus learn from 
their own experience. It will therefore suf- 
fice if I mention only those works that 
made really deep impressions. 

A REALLY Fine Work 

Foremost among them is Vladimir Vogel’s 
Sinfonia Fugata. It is one of the few serious 
works remarkable for the essential value of 
its content and spiritual poise as well as for 
its mature craftsmanship. A complicated but 
convincing work, its seven terse movements 
also reveal a very decided sense of form. Hans 
Ebert’s Suite for Small Orchestra, op. 28, 
too, contains good music, that is well put 
together, clearly the product of a first rate 
musician. 

More easily understood is Nikolai Lopatni- 
koff’s first symphony (op. 12). Russian in 
character and brilliant in its effect, of all the 
works performed here it will probably win 
the most widespread favor. 

RuzenaA Her LINGER’s SPLENDID Work 

Alban Berg’s Der Wein, an aria for so- 
prano and orchestra, composed to a text by 
Baudelaire in Stefan George’s translation, 
has the vagueness, the restraint and the 
power of expression that are characteristic 
of those composers who spurn all superficial- 
ity. Ruzena Herlinger mastered the ex- 
tremely difficult vocal part magnificently. 

Stefan Frenkel’s concerto for violin and 
string orchestra, of which he himself gave a 
superb performance, is a brilliant virtuoso 
piece. Not particularly allied to the present 
tendency in composition, it is, above all, 
thoroughly violinistic in character and, more 
over, “grateful.” 

INTERESTING CHAMBER Musi 

Conspicuous among the chamber music 
works were Wilhelm Mahler’s concerto gros- 
so for chamber orchestra, Wolfgang von Bar- 
tels’ sonata for cello and piano (excellently 
played by Emanuel Feuermann and Else 
Kraus) and Wolfgang Fortner’s — string 
quartet (which was given a very good per 
formance by the young Berlin String Quar- 
tet). Erwin Schulhoff’s Divertissement for 
oboe, clarinette and bassoon (played with 
virtuosity and in the true spirit of the com- 
position by Wendt, Tautenhahn and Kre 
genow of the Ostmarken Radio Orchestra) 
showed the gay nature of the composer's 
musical gifts. 

THE Success 
of the 
concert. 


GREATEST 
festival 
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But the greatest 
was scored at the 
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the three works performed here gave the 
impression of possessing genuine intrinsic 
value, and of these the Advent Cantata, by 
Otto Besch, roused the greatest enthusiasm. 
It is a splendid document for the present- 
day method of handling choruses and the 
forcing of a religious subject into a modern 
mould. Only a deeply sensitive man of 
great ability could have written this work. 

Konrad Beck, the young Swiss composer 
who has aroused more and more attention 


AST SCENE OF THE SECOND . 


pits the modern Chinese student, 


{CT OF ERNST TOCH’S OPER. 
Miss Chung (Gertrude 


is always newly astonished by the almost 
clairvoyant sense with which he penetrates 
these widely diverse works and reproduces 
them in the best possible performances. 
For him, therefore, there was special ap- 
plause at each concert, and the traditional 
laudatory stamping of feet was particularly 
loud on the second day of the festival when, 
at a solemn ceremonial, he made an 
honorary Ph.D. A similar honor was 
stowed on Wilhelm Klatte, vice-president of 
the Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein, by 
the theological faculty of the University. 
Special recognition is due the Radio Or- 
chestra, which Scherchen has developed into 
one of Germany’s leading orchestras within 
a year of its organization. ig must we for- 
get the excellent work done by the choral 
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Joachim) at 


Club.” 


during the last few years, also contributed a 
cantata, namely, The Death of Oedipus. A 
personal, self-willed work for mixed chorus, 
soloists, organ, two trumpets, two trom- 
bones and two kettledrums, it has plenty of 
character, though of a rather harsh nature, 
and an infallible mastery of all technical 
means. 

The most difficult work to appreciate was 
Robert Oboussier’s Trilogia Sacra, to words 
by Rainer Maria Rilke. It is a very prob- 
lematical piece, which might be improved 
by radical pruning. The somewhat brutal 
performance it received under the baton of 
Hugo Hartung may have kept the work 
from its due recognition. 
SCHERCHEN’S MAGNIFICENT 

The 


certs, 


ConDUCTING 

orchestral and chamber music con- 
insofar as the latter required a con- 
ductor, were directed by Hermann Scher- 
chen with the characteristic intensiveness 
that overlooks not the slightest detail. One 


gave Conrad 
performance. 
ONCE 


Groke, who 


convincing a 


conductor, Otto 
3eck’s work so 
THREE 


DIFFERENT PIECES AT 


As usual at these festivals there were all 
kinds of social jollifications and this year 
they were most attractive. A unique enter- 
tainment was a tea given by the Radio 
Corporation in the grounds of the Ostmesse 
(Eastern Fair). Here the experiment was 
made of placing three orchestras in sepa- 
rate rooms, where they played three differ 
ent arrangements—made by G. Orff—of a 
piece by William Byrd. The performances 
were transmitted by loud speakers to the 
tea garden, where the three works fused to 
make a fascinating and contrapuntally in 
teresting fourth. 

Beautiful weather favored the fine festival 
spirit which prevailed the entire five days 
a rare enough occurrence—leaving the guests 
with lasting memories of a very pleasant 
kind. H. W. Draper. 





Sadko Premiere in 


The Opera Russe Surpasses Itself- 
More Enthusiasm for Rethberg 


Listeners Spellbound— 


Paris a Revelation 


Albert Coates’ Conducting Holds 


Two Americans Heard in Recital. 


Paris.—-Following the wonderful produc- 
tions given by the Opera Russe of Prince 
Igor and Russlan et Ludmilla (although this 
was disappointing at first, subsequent changes 
of cast brought it up to standard), music 
lovers of Paris looked forward with great 
eagerness and curiosity to Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Sadko, which was to be heard here for 
the first time. 

But even the most extravagant expectations 
fell far below the revelations of the first 
night, so magnificent was the spectacle, so 
excellent the performance. Albert Coates, 
conducting the Straram Orchestra, raised his 
musicians to heights of achievement that left 
the hearers breathless. The chorus was mag- 
nificent and the stage decorations and cos- 
tumes, by Alexandre Benois, were so beauti- 
ful that even the magic of the music could 
not check the applause at the rise of every 
curtain. Each costume, each scene was a 
chef d’oeuvre; especially the scene of the 
Palace of the Sea King. 

sronislava_ Nijinska’s choreography was 
the most brilliant piece of work that this 
talented artist has ever produced, and the 
mass effects of the chorus, under the stage 
direction of Alexandre Sanine, could not be 
surpassed. 

A Fine Russian TENOR 

The entire cast was excellent, but special 
mention must be made of the tenor, George 
Pozemkovsky, who sang the part of Sadko. 
He made his debut at the Maryinsky Thea- 
tre in 1915 and escaped from Russia in 1918. 
He has been singing leading tenor roles in 
Paris at the Opera-Comique, in Monte Carlo, 
Stockholm and Barcelona. As Sadko he 
proved himself to be not only an excellent 
musician but an equally good actor as well; 
his interpretation was both poetic and bril- 
liant. Zaporojetz, whose bass voice has great 


beauty and power, and Boris Braminoff stood 
out even in this fine cast. 
RETHBERG S1ncs LIEDER 

Before leaving Paris Elisabeth 
gave a concert at the Salle 
which she sang German Lieder 
and elegance that are rarely 
roused her audience to the 
enthusiasm as at the opera. 

In the same hall another singer, this time 
the American baritone, George Morgan, gave 
a recital which was also the object of many 
flattering remarks by the Parisian 
His program was a most interesting one. 
There were songs by Korngold, Wolff, 
Strauss, Franck, Ravel, Debussy, Duparc, 
Cui, Gretchaninoff, Liapounoff, Forsyth, Os 
good and Horsman. Morgan is a fine artist, 
an equally good musician and the possessor 
of a good voice. This was the las 
of a series given in a number of Euro 
pean capitals. 

The first European recital given by Paul 
McCoole, young Californian pianist, given at 
the Salle du « hermem itoire, included works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Debussy and Chopin 
He is a serious musician. y. de B. 
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King and Queen of Italy Attend 


Gigli Performance 


When the Royal Theater of Rome was re- 
opened, June 25, eopecly for a perform 
ance of Martha sung by Gigli, the King and 
Queen of Italy honored the tenor with their 
presence. They remained for the entire per 
formance, as did His Excellency Turati 
The delirious applause after the favorite 
aria caused Gigli to repeat it. The theatur 
was completely sold out. Serafin was the 
orchestral director. 





Studios in Closing 
Programs 

Students from the New 
tanning and Pittsburgh studios of Lyman 
Almy Perkins were heard in five recital 
programs during June, one each in Kittan- 
ning and New Kensington and two in Pitts- 


© Perkins 


Kensington, Kit- 


burgh 

The Kittanning 
arranged in association 
Hospital Association and was a benefit for 
their fund. The audience was large and 
the local press enthusiastically praised the 
program as well as the local participants, 
who were: Isabel Bowser Winters, Mat- 
thew Kamer, Claire McMurray Anderson, 
Sabina Mooney Seifert, Pauline Miller, and 
Hazel Campbell, with Mrs. James Stone, 
organist, accompanying the ensemble num- 
bers. Charles Shotts, pianist, this year’s 
graduate of the College of Fine Arts, Car- 
School of Technology, Pittsburgh, was 
guest soloist. 


The New 


program on June 3 was 


with the General 


negic il « 
program, June 6, 
ght out Marion Hill, Georgia Belle Ful- 
Lillian Krause, Mary Ann Fink, Helen 
Metzger Johnston, Lyda Smith Flenner and 
Mildred Coye, with The MacDowell Quar- 
tet of Pittsburgh, and Matthew Kamer, of 
Kittanning, assisting 

Lyda Smith Flenner’s recital, with Ger- 
trude Mersereau Long at the piano, already 
reviewed, brought praise and encouragement 
to the young singer. 

The Pittsburgh programs, 
each one given in Carnegie Lecture Hall 
brought students from all of the studios, 
with Charles Jorden, Richard Boggs, Mat- 
thew Keiser, Villetta Young Dice and Max 
Bradoc added for the first date, and John 
Morgan, E. Clair Anderson, Mrs. L. Wallace 
Ohl, and Caroline Bracey Anderson for the 
second, the closing number, Choral Fantasy 
from Faust, given by The Choir Ensemble 
Society, with Mrs. J. R. MacGregor at the 
piano, Mr. Perkins directing. Assisting on 
this program were Gertrude Mersereau Long, 
accompanist, and Charles Shotts, who was 
accompanist for the feature number pre- 
sented by Neva Morris, the story of Hansel 
and Gretel, in costume, and with incidental 
numbers from the opera. 

Mr. Perkins is conducting his usual sum- 
mer course in Pitts burgh and New Kensing- 
ton, and returns for his fourth summer course 
in Norfolk, Va., where he is associated dur- 
ing August with Norfolk College for this 
work 


Kensington 
brou 


ton, 


June 13 and 20, 


Notes from the Betty Tillotson 
Concert Direction 
Cortez, American pianist, will 
Munich, Cologne, Frankfurt 
idapest, Prague, Hamburg, Mi- 
lano, Oslo, Stockholm, and in Paris. In 
Paris she will appear with orchestra and in 
Holland also. Miss Cortez leaves for Europe 
July 1; returning September 1, when she will 
appear in New York and Chicago, and will 
make a tour of the southern states. She will 
in Philadelphia this coming season. 
Ellery Allen, soprano and costume recita- 
list, will give a recital in Leverich Towers 
Hotel, Brooklyn, singing for the Chiropean 
Club with thur Van Haelst, baritone. 
They will sing two groups of old fashioned 
songs and wear costumes of 1870. They will 
al do a group of duets. Both of these 
rtists have had the following appearances 
this season: American Woman’s Association 
(Englewood, N. J.), Vanderbilt Hotel, Nor 
d Choral Society, Colonial Descendants 
America, Sons of the American Revolu- 
Ni tional Opera Club of America, 
I at Hotel Roose- 


an’s Advertisins Club 
‘Woman's Press Club at Hotel Astor, 


Leonora 
play in London, 


Vienna, Bi 


1 


also play 
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and the Abigail Adams Smith Mansion in 
New York. Mr. Van Haelst has sung with 
the Little Theatre Opera Company through- 
out the season and will leave this month for 
the middle West, where he will coach opera 
roles for the coming season. 

Betty Tillotson announces that 
taken under her management Winifred 
Keiser, young dramatic soprano, who was 
heard by managers and music club commit- 
tees at a recital in Aeolian Hall last month. 
Miss Keiser, the pupil of Dr. Ian Alexander, 
director of the Choral Group at the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Association, and who has been 
singing with great success in New York this 
winter, will make her formal debut in Sep- 
tember, 1930. She is a versatile young artist, 
who has several operatic roles at her com- 
mand, with a most unusual concert repertory 
and also a complete oratorio one. She is 
only twenty-two years old, makes a splendid 
appearance, and has created a following 
among club members, who look forward to 
a brilliant future for her. During the sum- 
mer she will remain near New York, where 
she will prepare programs for next season. 


she has 


Sokoloff Conducts in Russia 

Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, writes from Leningrad to 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, the manager of the 
orchestra, that on June 18 he was to conduct 
the first of eight concerts at Baku, in the 
Caucasus Mountains. 

At these stimmer concerts at Baku there 
is an excellent orchestra, Sokoloff says, and 
the conductors have been invited from Paris, 
Frankfort and Cologne. 

In Moscow Sokoloff bought music, some 
old, some new, that he has sent on to Cleve- 
land, music that will enliven the symphony 
programs this coming season. 

While he was in Moscow, Sokoloff was 
fortunate to hear opera in the grand Rus- 
sian style. He mentions Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godounoff, and Khovanstchina, Proko- 
fieff’s Love of Three Oranges, and a new 
opera, Zagmuk, by Alexander Krein. So- 
koloff met Krein and many other interesting 
and important musicians, including Zetlin, 
head of the conductorless orchestra, through 
the Society for Cultural Relations. 

During this inspiring holiday, Sokoloff 
saw a number of modern Russian plays. He 
leaves Russia late in July for Paris, on his 


way home to Cleveland. 


“Charles Ruetschi in Recital 

Franklyn Carnahan, Cleveland pianist and 
teacher, recently presented his artist-pupil, 
Charles Ruetschi, in a recital in his studio, 
which was filled to capacity with friends and 
professionals who are interested in the career 
of this talented young man. 

Mr. Ruetschi, who is nineteen years old, 
played with the style and skill of an artist 
of much greater maturity in years, and he 
should go far as a performer. The brilliance 
of his octaves was astounding in the 
Rakoczy March by Liszt and the Inter- 
mezzo in Octaves by Leschetizky, and the 
delicacy of the Chopin Waltzes and the See- 
beck Minuet showed his skill for the lighter 
type of playing. He brought the program 
to a close with a beautiful interpretation of 
the Von Weber Concertstuck. The clear 
fleetness of his fingers enabled Mr. Ruetschi 
to surmount all difficulties, and he also re- 
vealed a tone of great beauty. Other com- 
posers represented on the program were 
Bach, Arensky, Dohnanyi and Poldini. 


Hughes Summer Class Opens 
Edwin Hughes’ summer master class in 


York City opened for the six weeks’ 
June 30. The enrollment for the 
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session on 
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York vocal teacher and coach, and his 
has been engaged by the Metropolitan 
Sturani for the last two 
both in concert and opera. Last season 
Masked Ball with the Philadelphia 
two highly commendable New York 
Petrova’s recent engagement. 





present season is a heavy one, and includes, 
besides students from all sections of the 
country, pianists from Canada, Cuba and 
Japan. The summer course embraces private 
as well as class lessons, including a compre- 
hensive review of the most modern phases of 
piano study and a series of recitals by well 
known professional pupils of Mr. Hughes. 


A Perfield Teacher Writes 


Effa Ellis Perfield recently received the 
following letter from Eleanor Hay, one of 
her successful exponents in Pasadena, Cal.: 

“My heart is ringing with joy and delight, 
for your work decided I must get to New 
York for this summer course. I am making 
plans to be there and am interested in what 
you write about the summer school in Maine. 

“My, how I wish you could see the class 
demonstration work Mrs. Reed and I are giv- 
ing this Friday evening at the home of Mrs. 
John McWilliams, Jr., who started me in my 
private work. We expect over 100 guests 
and how we are going to talk Perfield, even 
before some other prominent music teachers. 
I am giving a short talk, then the first read- 
ing lesson, and Mrs. Reed will show the 
harmony, ear training and rhythm work. We 
close with twenty of the children playing 
Haydn's Toy Symphony. 

“T can hardly believe I am to be with you 
after seven long years. My expectations are 
high and I know the realization will exceed 
my anticipations.” 


Lotta Roya Pupils Give Recital 

A dozen vocal pupils of Lotta Roya were 
heard in the Music and Arts Room, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, in June, serving 
to show the good results under this teacher. 
Signe R. Bolling has a voice of promise, and 
Edith Milton sings with brilliant style. Elsie 
Rockwell is a finished singer, and scored suc- 
cess with Memories (Wise), dedicated to 
Lotta Roya. Gertrude Zorn sang three Rus- 
sian songs with appropriate expression, and 
Martha Forrest pleased her hearers with 
spirituals. Morgan and Nathan Martin both 
have excellent voices and Leslie Waters sang 
with robust style. Sterling Visel sang songs 
about London, with pleasant voice. Duets 
were sung, Edith Milton and Nathan Martin 
closing the program with Under the Moon, 
from Cadman’s opera, The Golden Trail. 
All er from memory, the attentive audience 
warmly applauding all. M. Edith Stetler was 
a competent accompanist. 


Like Father (Goldman) Like Son 


At the Goldman Band concert in Central 
Park on Monday evening, Richard Goldman, 
nineteen-year- -old son of Edwin Franko Go Id- 
man, conducted the first two numbers on the 
program, a march and chorus from Handel’s 
Judas Maccabaeus and the overture to Mo- 
zart's Marriage of Figaro. Deafening ap- 
plause brought an encore, Young America, 
of which the music was composed by Gold- 
man Sr. and the lyrics by the young man 
who was just gr raduated from Columbia. 
Richard won a $1,000 scholarship in the 
fine arts, and is wavering between music and 
literature as a profession. 


Leginska Denies Report 

Lonpon.—Ethel Leginska, who is making 
guest appearances in Europe, where she will 
spend the balance of the summer and pos- 
sibly most of next season, asks the MusIcaL 
Courter to deny for her the report that she 
is to conduct a women’s orchestra in upper 
New York state this fall. SAERCHINGER. 


Sylvia Lent “Marvelous” 


Sylvia Lent played recently in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the American Federation of 


Arts at the Library of Congress. “Mar- 
velous is a strong word,” said the Washing- 
ton Daily News later, “but not too strong to 


describe the appearance of Sylvia Lent.” 


New Concert Management in 
Chicago 

It is the opinion of the firm of Zelzer & 
Kallis, who have recently organized a con- 
cert management in Chicago, that there is a 
large field there for the promotion of re- 
citals. They feel justified in making this 
statement because the experience they have 
had in recent years in music enterprises 
makes them feel that there is a real oppor- 
tunity for developing the music business to a 
point where the public will appreciate musical 
events as much as they now do moving pic- 
tures and other attractions of similar nature. 

Mr. Zelzer has managed the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the last two seasons 
and is largely responsible for its success. 
His previous experience was in the invest- 
ment business, which he operated very suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Kallis has been connected with the 
music business for the last eight years and 
recently was director of the Students’ Music 
League of Chicago. 

It is their plan to introduce to the Chicago 
public as many week-night recitals as pos- 
sible. Sunday afternoon, heretofore, has 
been the day on which most of the important 
recitals were given. 

It will be profitable for any artists contem- 
plating a Chicago recital to consult with 
them. 

Their first important recital will be given 
by Gigli, on October 15, 1930, at the Civic 
Opera House. 


Irma Swift Pupils’ Recital 


Wurlitzer Hall held a good sized audience 
on June 21, when Irma Swift, well known 
teacher of voice, presented a number of pu- 
pils in a song recital. 

Tessie Hartman sang with fine tone qual- 
ity; Angela Kelly displayed a large voice, 
and was particularly pleasing in the aria, 
In Quelle Trine Morbide, from Manon Les- 
caut; Virginia Ray, light soprano, sang with 
splendid interpretation; Ethel Brown showed 
artistic tone production and vivacious inter- 
pretation; Miss Brown has poise and a 
charming stage presence; Roma Jacobs dis- 
played great flexibility in the aria, Ernani, 
from Verdi’s opera Ernani—this is a voice 
of promise. Gertrude Meagher has a voice 
of warm quality and was well received by 
the audience in a group of Irish songs ; Ruth 
Greeley sang the aria, Un Bel Di Vedremo, 
with simplicity, regard for style, and appeal- 
ing quality ; Sarah Weinraub showed a large 
voice, with excellent carrying power and fine 
diction; Gertrude Peters possesses a colora- 
tura soprano voice of beautiful quality and 
flexibility ; Sophie Cohan, dramatic soprano, 
sang with a voice of luscious quality and 
splendid interpretive ability. 

The young artists were accompanied at the 
piano by Miss Swift. 


Klein School of Music Concert 


The sixth annual concert of the Klein 
School of Music, Evalyn L. Klein, pianist- 
teacher director, took place June 16, at the 
Thornton Township High School Audito- 
rium at Harvey, Ill. The concert was most 
successful, the participants showing the re- 
sult of conscientious training. The assist- 
ing artists were Minnie Wilde, soprano, ac- 
companied by Mme. Elsie Forbes, and Hed- 
wig R. Hein, violist, with Evalyn L. Klein 
at the piano. Some thirty-eight pupils took 
part. 
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N. E. Conservatory 
Commencement 


Commencement at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music began on June 18, when 
the senior class concert took place in Jordan 
Hall. This event each year gives an oppor- 
tunity for several of the most proficient 
members of the graduating class to be heard 
as soloists, without orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

The concert was begun by Velma Lovina 
Harden, who played the first movement of 
the Rheinberger sonata in B flat minor, 
op. 142, for the organ. Three songs by 
Schubert, Chausson and Gibbs were sung 
by Elizabeth F. Smith; an aria from Le 
Cid by Dorothy Stevenson Dummer. The 
two young southern pianists who hold Juil- 
liard Foundation scholarships at the Con- 
servatory—Ford McCree Montgomery and 
John Shelby Richardson—were heard in 
numbers from Chopin, Chopin-Liszt and 
Gabriel Faure. Maude Harriet Sisson of- 
fered pieces by Rimsky-Korsakoff and De 
Falla, and Esther Miller played the Saint- 
Saéns-Liszt Danse Macabre; Francis B. 
Smith contributed violin selections from 
Beethoven and Engel. The concluding num- 
ber was Mulet’s Tu es Petra, for the organ, 
given by G. Lambert Roscoe, holder of one 
of the Samuel Carr organ scholarships. 


Shaw’s New Book Popular 


Authentic Voice Production, the new book 
by W. Warren Shaw, is proving of special 
interest to both teachers and singers, as it 
deals specifically with vocal questions over 
which there has been a great deal of con- 
troversy, the consensus of opinion being that 
the conclusions set forth in this book are not 
the mere conjectural opinion of the author, 
but an unusually clear record of scientifically 
authenticated facts. For the reason that 
these facts upset many now popular beliefs, 
it is felt by many that there will result a 
radical change in current thought regarding 
many things about the nature of voice and 
consequent mode of treatment. The author, 
who is himself a well-known and successful 
trainer of voices, points out that every 
teacher has plenty of opportunity to exert 
his individual pedagogic talent and is by no 
means held in bondage as to methods or 
means of accomplishment, but that certain 
principles, as deduced from proven facts, are 
inviolable. 

The National School of Authentic Voice 
Production is founded upon this book and 
will be in operation at the summer school of 
the University of Vermont, at Burlington, 
Vt., where Mr. Shaw is director of the vocal 
department, from July 7 to August 15. 


Becker-Neumann Musical Evening 


Grand Central Palace Music and Arts 
Room reechoed with applause on June 19 
following the eight numbers which made 
up Gustave L. Becker’s musical evening. 

Lillian and Blanche Rubel played duets 
(Saint-Saéns, Moszkowski and Scharwen- 
ka), opening the program well. Beatrice 
Alterbaum gave a good interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. Beatrice 
Seltz played a Haydn concerto movement 
delightfully, and Etta Beigel showed herself 
an excellent pianist in the Rameau concerto, 
daintily given. Katherine Lange, an ad- 
vanced and artistic pianist, played works by 
Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski, Chopin and 
Dett, receiving deserved applause, Mr. Beck- 
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er playing the second piano to the concertos. 
Alma Neumann sang a Mozart aria, also 
songs by Brahms, Grieg, Strauss and De- 
libes, which did credit to her German oper- 
atic training and experience. At the close, 
owing to popular demand, Mr. Becker played 
his own Concert Study, Along the Brook. 


Morgan-Stephens Conservatory 
Commencement 


The twenty-ninth annual commencement 
of the Morgan-Stephens Conservatory of 
Music, Atlanta, Ga., took place June 12 at 
the Woman’s Club Hall, a large audience 
witnessing a very enjoyable affair. Six 
Years Teachers’ Diplomas were given Gene 
Lee, Martha Smith, Samuel Seitz and Ruth 
Weigand, Aileen Stephens, daughter of the 
founder of the institution, and Mrs. John 
Cunningham playing piano accompaniments. 
Presentation of diplomas was made by Made- 
line Keipp, and the affair was one of the 
most notable musical events of the season. 
Mrs. Morgan-Stephens is the youngest of 
the three daughters of J. P. Morgan, trans- 
lator of Richter’s Harmony; his late widow 
was also known as translator of songs by 
Grieg, Brahms and others. This musical 
heritage gives her an authority and pres- 
tige far beyond local confines. 


Fourteen Ward Pupils Sing 


An afternoon musicale and tea was given 
June 8 in Newark, at which the singers were 
Helene Forker, Margery Smith, Anita 
Kneip, Renee Wright, Arino Glanville, so- 
pranos; Isla Robb and Margery Dreher, 
mezzos; Nettie Farmer Galloway and Wini- 
fred Vogelius, contraltos; Ernest Smith, 
tenor; Harold Patrick and Jesse Forker, 
baritones. On May 8, Harold Patrick sang 
two groups of songs for the Lyric Club of 
Newark, Arthur Woodruff, conductor. May 
20 Annette Simpson, soprano, was soloist 
for one of the meetings, during National 
Poetry Week, held at the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Club, Lexington Ave., New York; all 
fourteen singers are pupils of Alice Law- 
rence Ward. 


Amelia Hall Wins Drew Seminary 
Contest 


Amelia Hall, sixteen-year-old pianist, for 
five years a pupil of Alexander Maloof, was 
awarded first prize at the commencement of 
the Drew Seminary for Girls, Carmel, N. Y. 
Miss Hall won this honor in competition 
with a number of other music students, who 
had been studying much longer than she. 
Mr. Maloof, himself, a pupil of the late 
Joseph Henius, and composer and conductor 
as weil as teacher, has for several years 
maintained a studio in Carnegie Hall, and 
is now conducting over Station WOR. 


Jay Witmark Retires 

Jay Witmark, vice-president and general 
manager of M. Witmark & Sons, and asso- 
ciated with the company since its founda- 
tion, has retired from active participation in 
business. 

E. H. Morris, general manager of the 
Music Sales Corporation and vice-president 
of the Music Publishers’ Holding Corpora- 
tion, organization units of Warner Bros., has 
assumed the direction of M. Witmark & Sons 
for the time being. He is said to be the 
youngest executive in the music publishing 
business. 








Sailings 








Mildred Dilling 

Mildred Dilling sailed on June 17 on the 
S.S. France for her annual summer visit in 
Europe. And a visit for Miss Dilling always 
means a series of interesting engagements, 
generally followed by a restful stay at her 
villa in Etretat, France. The harpist will 
be heard with the Symphony Orchestra, 
Basil Cameron, conductor, at the Royal Hall 
in Harrogate, and has been re-engaged to 
play with the Symphony Orchestra, Joseph 
Lewis, conductor, in Birmingham, where last 
year she played with great success the Mo- 
zart concerto for harp and flute. Miss Dill- 
ing has also been re-engaged by the British 
Broadcasting Company for two concerts in 
London, on July 12 and 21. She will also do 
some more recording for His Master’s Voice 
in London inasmuch as the records she made 
last season, which incidentally was the first 
time the company had attempted to make 
records of a harp as a solo instrument, were 
so successful. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley, accompanied 
by Edna de Lima, have sailed for Japan, 
where Dr. Hadley has been invited to con- 
duct the opening half of the season’s sym- 
phonic concerts given by the Imperial New 
Symphony of Tokyo and in addition will 
broadcast a series with the Tokyo Broadcast- 
ing Association. 

Inez Barbour-Hadley, well known in mu- 
sical circles for her appearances with the 


symphony and various organizations through- 
out America, and Mme. de Lima, opera 
singer, will appear with the orchestra and 
then make a recital tour of the Japanese Em- 
pire. They sailed on the Upton Close 4th 
Cultural Expedition from Seattie on July 2. 


Henri Deering 


Henri Deering, American pianist, sailed 
June 13 on the S.S. Lapland for Europe 
where he will spend the summer. He will 
return in September for engagements. 


Barre-Hill 


Barre-Hill, Chicago Civic Opera baritone, 
will sail on the France, July 3, for Europe 
to fulfill a number of engagements on the 
continent. Late in September the singer re- 
turns to carry out his concert engagements 
in this country and also his third successive 
season with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 

Leonard Liebling 


Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the 
Musica Courter, sailed for Europe June 
27. He will visit the offices of this paper 
abroad and return to New York early in 


August. 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott 


Mrs. H. E. Talbott sailed on June 27 on 
the Bremen. She will tour Europe, listen- 
ing to the famous choirs, and while in Spain 
will investigate some of the Spanish choirs 
of which she has heard so much. 


Juliette Lippe 


Juliette Lippe sailed June 28 on the S.S. 
Leviathan for Europe, where she will pass 
the summer. 
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Beatrice 


BELKIN 


Coloratura Soprano 





Borsen-Zeitung, May 10, 1930 


greatest ease. 


tone. 





“Unfortunately I heard only the last number of the concert of Beatrice 
Belkin. Unfortunately! because what I heard made me regret my late 
coming. Miss Belkin possesses a real coloratura voice, a brilliant flex- 
ible soprano which reaches to the highest heights without any effort. 
And she also possesses a technical finish which makes it possible for 
her to execute the most complicated passages and scales with the 
This was shown in the aria from L’Etoile du Nord by 
Meyerbeer with the most convincing effect. 
to hear in this number how the voice of the young singer rivaled the 
two flutes in elegance and perfection of execution and purity of 
I hope that a second concert of this interesting artist will give 
me the opportunity to make up what I missed.” 


It was a positive delight 








BERLIN 


Volkszeitung, May 20, 1930 
“A coloratura with exceptional 
high tones. The singer is a musician 
and skilled in interpretation. She 
exhibited great charm, particularly 
in her folk songs which she sang 
in many languages.” 

Vossische-Zeitung, May 10, 1930 
“Very cultivated singer. Versatility 
and exceptional musicianship and 
taste.” 

Der Deutsche, May 10, 1930 
“Exceptional coloratura.” 

Der Tag, May 9, 1930 
“Great flexibility.” 
“Enviable range.” 

Germania, May 13, 1930 
“Crystal like, clear and excep- 
tional technique.” 

Signale fur die Musikalisch Welt, May 

10, 1930 
“Delicate and sensitive interpreter 

. intelligence, musicianship _ and 

culture. Phrasing most charming.” 


Allgemeine Musikzeitung, May 16, 
1930 


“Amazing flexibility.” 


AMSTERDAM 


De Telegraaf, April 27, 1930 
“A most talented singer. She pos- 
sesses a beautiful coloratura voice 
and a talent for interpretation 
which is rich in expression.” 


Algemeen Handelsblad, April 27, 1930 


“In the aria of Meyerbeer the 
amazing and unique technique of 
this singer was best to be appre- 
ciated and we were happily sur- 
prised by the flexibility and ease 
with which she sang the high 
notes, by the crystal-like purity of 
her intonation and by the exquisite 
quality of her voice. She achieved 
a performance of the highest per- 
fection.” 


De Rotterdamsche, April 27, 19% 


“Her voice is exquisite, her colora- 
tura rich and brilliant.” 


MISS BELKIN HAS BEEN ENGAGED 
by the 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
of the 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


GEORGE ENGLES 
Managing Director 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Edward Johnson Begins 


Season at Ravinia 

Edward Joh tenor. of the 
tan Opera Company, arrived in New York 
on June 10 after spending a few weeks at 
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Hadley Going to Japan 

La Prensa says the following about 
Hadley: “If you tri the up t 1 
ley’s imposing studio 


Street you < likely te 
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wearing Japanese 
the Japanese 
and Dr. Hadley by inviting him to visit the 
Flowery Kingdom this summer to direct, as 
guest conductor, the Japanese New Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a series of important 
concerts. 
“Dr. and Mrs. Hadley will sail from 
Seattle early in July and remain in Japan 
until mid-autumn, returning in time for Dr. 
ladley to take up his baton with the Man- 
hattan Symphony Society.” 


Thomas Richmond in Second 
Recital 

\ capacity attendance greeted Thomas 
Richmond, Hoosier baritone, in his second 
recital at the studio of the well known vocal 

her, organizer and director, Wilson 
Lamb, on June 18. His program was a well 
selected one, and comprised enough variety 
to give the an + hp wrt to show 
what he really was capable of doing. French, 
English, Italian and German songs made up 
offerings. 

In his singing he revealed a rich voice of 
which he used with intelligence 
His diction was good and his 

showed careful study of the 
was enthusiastically re 
ceived and responded to many encores at 
different times throughout his recital. 

The assisting artist was Clarence Cameron 
White, violinist, who played the Ballade in 
C minor by Coleridge-Taylor and three of 
wn compositions. He proved to be an 
artist of vast experience, as he performed 

ith skill and unfailing confidence. Mrs. 
White presided at the piano for Mr. 
White, and Cora Wynn Alexander for Mr. 
Richmond. 


singer 


wide range 
at all 
interpretations 
various masters. He 
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Kathryn Witwer an “Intellectual 
Singer” 
recent concert which Kathryn 
at Chickasha, Okla., the critic 
Express classed her among 
singers of the day, possess- 
remarkable charm of man- 
ner and a voice of rare sweetness perfectly 
trained to do her bidding. Miss Witwer, 
who is enjoying much with Civic 
Music Association audiences all over the 
country, has a charming personality which 
wins her audiences from the start. Critics 
speak of her voice of rare beauty and her 
winning personality, which are the 
words of the reviewer for the Wisconsin 
Telegram and Leader of Eau Claire, who 
further says that she has a pure voice with 
remarkable expression and understanding of 
the art of singing. 

These are not her only assets, for, ac- 
cording to the Chickasha College Paper she 
remarkable sensitivity in the 
songs and puts her 


After a 
Witwer gave 
of the Daily 
he intellectual 
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success 


gracious, 


possesses a 


interpretation of her 
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sandals and a kimona. For 
government has honored itself 


COURIER 


KATHRYN WITWER 

whole being into the production of her art. 
The Alabama Press states that she has 
that indefinable something whose presence 
interests and delights her audience, and she 
much an actress as a singer; she is 
dramatic or wistful as she chooses and car- 
ries her audience along with her changing 
mood. Speaking of her voice, the Mobile 
Press writer found it one of power, range 
and beauty and handled with ease and flu- 
ency; the reviewer for the Pensacola, Fla., 
News expressed the opinion that the round 
perfect richness of the lower tones and the 
flute-like perfection of the trills revealed 
the ability of the singer to interpret and 
render her interpretation perfectly; the re- 
viewer for the Pensacola Journal was of the 
opinion that she has a wonderfully pure, 
clear voice, musicianship of the highest order 
and a thorough knowledge of the art of 
singing, calling her a real artist in every 
respect. 

Some of the gifted soprano’s recent en 
gagements included Meridian, Miss., March 
11; Texarkana, Tex., March 13; Dubuque, 
la., March 17; Eldorado, Ark., March 19; 
Monroe, La., April 4; Bluefield, W. Va., 
April 8; Fon du Lac, Wis., April 24, and 
Oskaloosa, Ia., May 8 and 9. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


the old Hammerstein days, astonished and 
delighted us not only by the charm and 
winsomeness of her person, her youthful, in 
genuous—almost childlike—appearance and 
deportment (one could understand at once 
why Debussy chose her to create the role), 
but also by the unpretentious beauty and 
fluency of her singing. Another pleasant 
surprise was John Brownlee, the young, up- 
and-coming Australian, who with his rich, 
round baritone humanized the character of 
Golaud as far as it can be humanized. Autori 
was a oe and convincingly venerable 
Arkel and, last but not least, Roger Bour- 
din, from the Opera Comique in Paris, gave 
us a truly youthful and plausible Pelleas. 
The orchestra, which has come in for a 
lot of hard—and just—criticism this season, 
did some very beautiful and expressive play- 
ing on this occasion. With due respect to 
Debussy’s delicate, impressionistic orchestra- 
tion, much of the credit must go to Polacco, 
who obviously knows this score inside 
out and who drew every ounce of beauty 
from it. Pelleas is not an opera in the 
accepted sense; its dramatic pulse is weak; 
its profundity often a sham; but it paints a 
sensitive picture of the backgrou nd, with the 
glint of moonlight and the perfume of ro- 
mance in the score. That Polacco realized 
this with an orchestra only lately described 
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as crude was a trumph which both public and 
press were quick to acknowledge. 

Moor TH! 
Italian season thus far 
without mentioning 
Otello under 


STAGE MANAGER 


CHARLES 

The story of the 
could not be complete 
the excellent production of 
Bellezza’s baton, in which Renato Zanelli, 
Mexican baritone, made his first appearance 
and a good impression. Stabile was a most 
convincing Iago, and the part of Desdemona 
was taken once by Margherita Sheridan (for 
the first time in her life) and once by Iva 
Pacetti. The acting of the cast was espe- 
cially noteworthy, and a good deal of credit 

as indeed is the case with every opera men 
tioned—ought no doubt to go to Charles 
Moor, the stage manager of the 
Chicago Opera, functions in Covent 
Garden every spring. 

Fiora WoopMAN AS MIN 

Something very nearly ak in to opera that 
to be an integral part of the Lon- 
don season is the scenic production of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha in the Albert Hall. 
It is a mass production in the best sense, 
and repeated performances have given it the 
impressiveness and the finish of real opera 
on a magnified scale. 

Flora Woodman again 
haha of the opening night, 
Elsie Suddaby Her clear, birdlike soprano 
rings out in the huge arena and carries to 
the furthest corners of it: and in her Indian 
dress she makes a squaw Hiawatha 
surely never saw but would have left his 
home for, nevertheless. Horace Stevens, 
that resonant handsome baritone, was the 
red-skinned bridegroom. The whole thing 
is a curious but impressive melange of pag- 
eantry, epic poetry, ballet and music—the 
most colorful show to be seen about London 
and vying in popularity with the military 
displays of the Aldershot Se rchlight Tat 
too. 
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ORCHESTRA V 

Returning to the realms of (more or less) 
pure music, I have to record the visit of 
the venerable Colonne Orchestra, from Paris, 
under the almost equally venerable Gabriel 
Pierné. After the galvanic passage of Tos- 
canini and the New York Philharmonic this 
could not but be an anti-climax, and the 
London public did rather less than rise to 
the occasion. The Parisian musicians, nev- 
ertheless, did very excellent and fin- 
ished playing, especially the woodwinds and 
strings. The ae ts of the orchestra were 
all virtuosi and genuine artists; the ensemble 
good; and after readjusting oneself to the 
fainter pulse and the lesser scale of plasticity 
one could not but appreciate the beauties of 
their interpretations of—alas !—exclusively 
French music. found it difficult to en- 
thuse over the calculated effects of Ibert’s 
Escales, and the perverse vulgarity of Ra- 
vel’s La Valse; though Del f 
turnes, Nuages and 
Peri were 

London has 
four nations, 


COLON NE isIts LoNpON 


some 


One 


ussy’s two nor 
Fetes, and Dukas’ La 
enough. 
now heard the 
besides its 


enjoyable 
orchestras of 
own, within one 
short season. For those who don’t know 
what orchestras can and should be there is 
no longer an excuse. 
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been few, 


RADAMSKY MAKES LOoNpop 
note have 

* season of the vear 
veteran Irish song 


consider 
Plunket Greene, 
interpreter, has made 
one of his rare appearances to delight the 
faithful; Dame Nellie Melba has 
of her retirement to sing for the 
parentless children; and Sergei 
came from New York to give a 
his highly artistic singing in a 
gram. He pleased the audience 
with the imagination and vivid 
his interpretation, his definitely 
and his admirable 


come out 
benefit of 
Radamsky 
sample of 
varied pro- 
and critics 
quality of 

personal 
style of singing voice con- 
trol. 

Another recitalist now 
place for herself in Eng 
of Vienna, who introduced London listen- 
ers, both in the concert by and on. the 
radio, to some of the lesser known songs of 
Wolf and Mahler, as well as works by 
Schubert and Bach She one of that 
rare and fast disappearing species of song 
specialist, with a mentality and an organ 
lelicately attuned to the poetic and lyrical 
content of the German Lied. Her success 
was commensurate with her artistic 
merit. 

Among the pianists 
ever popular, gave a 
recital of wide 
Sheridan Russell, 


song making a 


land is Emmy Heim, 


high 


Irene Scharrer, the 
very successful Chopin 
and a young cellist, 
nephew of Sir Landon 
Ronald, made a very auspicious debut in a 
recital, assisted by Edith Cruickshank, so- 
prano. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


scope ; 


Vreeland at Spartanburg Festival 
“Her success 
vincing in every 


outstanding and con- 

wrote Wilson Parker 
Price, director of the Spartanburg, S. C. 
Music Festival, of Jeannette Vreeland’s ap- 
pearance at the recent festival. In a letter to 
the soprano’s managers, Haensel & Jones, 
Mr. Price further declared that her poise 
and ease of singing in the most dificult pas- 
sages of the Verdi Requiem were truly 
remarkable. 
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GRADUATING CLASS OF THE ITHACA CONSERV. 
acting-president of the Institution, Dean Albert Edmund Brown; 
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Ithaca Conservatory Graduates 
Largest Class in Its History 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated 
Schools graduated one hundred and nineteen 
students, the largest class in its history, at 
its thirty-fourth annual commencement, held 
Monday evening, June 16. 

Not alone from the standpoint of numbers 
did this year’s commencement surpass those 
of previous years, but in the program as well. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, well known min- 
ister, lecturer and writer, delivered the ad- 
dress. Dean Ernest S. Williams conducted 
the senior band of the Ithaca Military Band 
School in the playing of a Brahms overture, 
Wagner’s March Nibelungen and the over- 
ture to Tannhauser, and Verdi’s Triumphal 
March from Aida. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson conducted the 
Westminster Choir in several choral selec- 
tions. Dean Albert Edmund Brown, acting 
president in the absence of President George 
C. Williams, presented the degrees and di- 
plomas. Seventy-one of those graduating 
received the Baccalaureate Degree, and 
forty-eight certificates and diplomas. 

The Baccalaureate Service was held in 
the First Baptist Church, Sunday morning, 
with Rev. A. H. Boutwell presiding. The 
commencement was the culmination of a 
very lively “senior week,” including artistic 
and social events. Among these were the fol- 
ae: The Brahms Requiem sung by the 
Girls’ Glee Club of the Institution of Pub- 
lic School Music, directed by Joseph Laut- 
ner; a concert by the Conservatory Orches- 
tra, conducted by William Coad; a concert 
by the band under the direction of Dean 
Ernest S. Williams, and several recitals, 
plays and musicales. 

The following seniors were graduated: 

(Ithaca Conservatory of Music) Mildred 
*. Alderfer, Mary Elizabeth Dinning, Mary 
Elizabeth Linton, Mary Evelyn Ratzell, 
Martha Ellen Stahler, Roger Baer Schwartz 
and Amelia Margaret Sellers. 

(Westminster Choir School) Virginia W. 
Faris, Clarence L. Faris, Dorothy Virginia 
Fischer, J. Milton Kelly, Elizabeth Cecil 
Krueger, George F. Krueger, Agnes Ken- 
nedy McLean, Ora Gabbard Hedgpeth and 
Nelle E. Urick. 

(Ithaca Military Band School) Walter R. 

3eeler, Philo G. Botsford, Carlton C. 


Brown, Paul A. Lester, Craig McHenry, 
Lee C. Smail, Carlton L. Stewart, W. Ever- 
ett Thurman, John J. Boyer, Arthur R. 
Burdett, Lovell B. Corey, Kenneth E. Grif- 
fing, Harold F. Koons and James H. 
Nichols. 

(Ithaca Institution of Public School Mu- 
sic) Dorothy Josephine Alexander, Leona 
Gertrude Arthur, Pauline Pollyanna Beere, 
Dorothy Pearl Clarkson, Helen B. Clauson, 
Prudence <A. Dieffenbacher, Cleta Belle 
Dromgoole, Margery Virginia Fisher, Alice 
Caroline Hanson, Dorothy Belle Hewitt, 
Edmund Delmer Horner, Dorothy Virginia 
Jarvis, Evelyn Victoria Johnson, Bartley 
Hayes Jones, Carolyn Ruth Koch, Dorothea 
Marie Koch, Lillian Alley Legro, Marguer- 
ite V. MacArthur, Velma Elaine Minium, 
Ruth Margaret Nason, Dayton Oris New- 
ton, Florence Louise Reed, Amelia Lewis 
Robb, Alzie Lee Robertson, Mrs. Mary L. 
Rogers, Jeanne Aitken Smith, Irene Van 
Noy, Patrick A. Vigilante, Dorothy Sidna 
Weaver, Erba Lucille Birney, Mildred E. 
3rownell, Elizabeth Rose Lloyd, Helen 
Novena Roberts and Helen May Small. 

(Williams School of Expression and Dra- 
matic Art) Gladys M. Ayers, Eleanor J. 
3enton, Ernestine Brown, Marjorie Ruth 
Castle, Loys Elizabeth Conant, Irma fone 
Cushman, Robert M. du Lany, Roland F. 
Fernand, Blanche M. Fowler, Claire Kathryn 
Gage, E. Everett Griffith, Thelma A. Han- 
ley, Frances Luella Kinnear, Ruth Marx 
pocngy | Emma E, Lieb, Eleanor Susan 
Long, John M. Nash, Arthur E. Niedeck, 
Marjorie Frances Rockwell, Kathleen C. 
Storm, Christine M. Tillotson, Barbara 
Elizabeth Witter and Dorothy Violet Wein. 

(Ithaca School of Physical Education) 
Judith M. Banyar, Carl Gregory Chamber- 
lain, Treva R. Eicher, Martha Haines Gorm- 
ley, Elsie Hugger, Alice Harriet Jackson, 
Anthony Kupka, C. Theodore Lewis, Marion 
Lloyd, Daniel Wilfred McNamara, John L. 
McWilliams, Marjorie Eleanor Muller, 
Charles Grover Murray, Martha Peters, Paul 
J. Regan, Anna Edith Safford, F. Marie 
Schramm, Katherine S. Smith, Michael 
Spierdowis, Mary Eleanor Theimer, Chris- 
tine M. Ackerman, Effie Louise Atkin, Gor- 
don Clarence Buffman, Avis Hathaway 


Jeannette E. DeWolf, Edith Mae 
Haeck, Gertrude Karp, Harold Williams 
Mate, Margaret J. Myers, Milton S. Pope, 
Faye E. Proller and Pearle Ian Westervelt. 


Cranmer, 


Lauri-V olpi Triumphs in Berlin 

Lauri-Volpi’s recent appearances at the 
Berlin Staatsoper brought forth overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic and unanimous commen- 
dation on the part of the press. The Ber- 
liner Zeitung am Mittag commented with 
unrestrained excitement over his perform- 
ance, saying: “Lauri-Volpi! He comes—a 
little fellow with a bewitching voice—and 
he conquers us. Caruso used to frighten us 
with his greatness, with his fiery tempera- 
ment, but Lauri-Volpi captures us. We fall 
in love with him because he is a lovable, 
attractive person—irrespective of the fact 
that he earns our admiration intellectually. 
Vocal splendor, excitement. Jubilant expec- 
tations and the expectations fulfilled.” 

The critic of the Vossische Zeitung writes : 
“One willingly succumbs to the witchery of 
one of the richest voices of Italy. This 
vocal wonder, full of vigor, embodies the 
troubadour in this most grateful of all tenor 
roles, and when our guest, without any 
difficulty, reached the notes above the staff 
and even the elusive D flat, the public be- 
came jubilant and stormy, overwhelmed by 
this rarely sung tone.” 

In the Tageblatt appears the following: 
“What the Meistersinger could not achieve, 
the Italian tenor has accomplished. A packed, 
festively dressed audience in a festive mood. 
We heard his Manrico last year in the pro- 
duction under Toscanini. His allurement this 
time is even stronger. Lauri-Volpi is, above 
all, a temperamental naturalist. In forte, his 
voice comes forth with real tenor brilliance, 
and in the higher register the voice is beauti- 
fully free. His whole appearance is so sym- 
pathetic that one readily understands the 
joy of the audience.” 

Another review, appearing in the Lokal 
Anzeiger, states that “he carried the audi- 
ence along with him in his elation, reaching 
the zenith in the famous Nile act, where he 
played with a remarkable display of tem- 
perament. He projected above the orchestra 
the vocal splendor with which nature so 
generously endowed him.” 


Concerts at Ocean Grove 


Under the combined management of Philip 
lenni, impresario, and Concert Direction 


AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 
to left of Dean Brown, Dr. Herbert Putnam, class advisor ; 


to right of Dean Brown, Craig McHenry 


Annie Friedberg, five concerts will be given 
at the Ocean Grove Auditorium this summer, 
beginning on July 5. Among the artists al 
ready engaged to appear as Cobina Wright, 
soprano; Rosa Low, soprano; Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor, and William Gustafson, both 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Marie 
Miller, harpist; Max Rosen, violinist, and 
at the last concert, on August 16, a sym- 
phony orchestra. 


basso, 


Charles A. 


Charles A. Sink, 


Sink Honored 


president of the School 
of Music of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, was honored at the annual com- 
mencement exercises of Battle Creek Col- 
lege, June 16, when Paul F. Voelker, presi 
dent, in behalf of the board of trustees, c 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Dx ctor 
of Laws 

In conferring the degree President Voelker 
paid high tribute to Mr. Sink in recognition 
of his educational accomplishments along two 
special lines of endeavor, both as presider 
of the School of Music and as chairm an of 
the Michigan Teachers’ Retirement 
Commission, and also in other offices. 

Mr. Sink has been an officer of the Uni 
versity School of Music for more than a 
quarter of a century, as secretary, manager 
and, since 1927, as president. Through wise 
and far-seeing administrative policies, he has 
exerted large influence in develo ping the 
school into one of the leading institutions 
of its kind, not only in respect to the ability 
and integrity of its faculty and the sound 
ness of its curricula, but also in respect to 
the magnitude and comprehensiveness of its 
concert and festival activities. As chairman 
of the committee on education in the Michi 
gan House of Representatives and the State 
Sen ate, respectively, for more than a decade, 
Mr. Sink has been influential in shaping and 
enacting into law much of the progressive 
educational legislation which has been written 
into the Michigan statutes during these years, 
and has been instrumental in large measure 
in the provision of wise and generous finan- 
cial support not only for the state’s institu 
tions of higher learning but for educational 
interests in general. 


Hurok to Manage Recitals 
Hurok 


next season they will have a new department 


Attractions, Inc., announce that 
New York 
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and recitals. 
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“Particularly noteworth 
and shading in the Schubert numbers. 


was the beauty of tone 
These were 


played with beguiling delicacy and style, but escaped 
the threatening lapse into sentimentality from which 
this music sometimes suffers.—New York Herald 


Tribune. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 
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Management: 


-WILLEKE- 


“This group of musicians has contributed much to 
the delight of lovers of Chamber-Music, both by its 
finished and scholarly interpretation of familiar clas- 
sics, and by its introduction of significant novelties by 
modern composers.”—New York Times. 
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Concert Management Arthur 
Judson Notes 


Guilford 

Ann Arbor Festival this spring 
and decided triumph in the Verdi 
Requiem soprano followed this ap 
pearance with an engagement at the Evans 
ton Festival, where she was heard in arias 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, un 
der Frederick Stock 

After 
Bonelli 
well-earned vacation in 
tone not only 
the age Cuivi 
in 4 


Nanette 


ance at the 


made her first appear 


scored a 


The 


ve 
an exceedingly busy 


season, Richard 
sailed on the Ile de France for a 
Europe. The bari- 
sang the entire with 
Opera Company, both 
tour, but also fulfilled a 
oncert engagements during April 
During the latter month alone 
two important radio broadcasts, and 
appeared at the Ann Arbor Festival as solo 
ist with the Symphony Orchestra, 
at the Guelph Music Festival as soloist with 
he Toronto Symphony, Evansto1 
sang with the Chi 

Mr. Bonelli took 
car with him t 
his entire 


season 
hicago and on 
series of ¢ 
May 


he made 


and 


Chicago 


and at the 
Festival, where he 
cago Symphony Orchestra 
Pierce-Arrow motor 
Europe as he plans to devote 


motoring in 


again 


his 
time 
and 
fall concert tour, which will take 
as tar ; the Pacific Coast, before he 
turns to the Chicag« (pera in November 
Kathryn Meisle recently completed 
third appearance within years at the 
Festival in Ann Arbor, Mich., where = she 
appeared in the winter artists’ 
Music as soloist with thé 
The contralt 
also has appeared three times at the Ne 
ark Music Festivals, twi 


eld Mass.. Festival. 
at the 


to rest preparation 


busy 


seven 
has series 

the School 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 


] 
alse 


Spring 
seasons 


former Greensboro, , Festivals 


Miss Meisle engagements with orchestra 
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MUSICAL 


have included six appearances with the New 


York Symphony and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestras, and two with the Minneapolis, 
Detroit, San Francisco and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Last season Miss Meisle 
was heard for the first time at the Stadium 
concerts and achieved such fine success that 
she has been reengaged for this year to re- 
peat her performance of the Verdi Requiem, 
prior to her departure in August for Europe 
where she will sing a number of “guest” per- 
formances at the Cologne Opera and also 
appear in concert She will return here 
about the middle of October for her annual 
concert tour of this country. 

Upon his return from the Lindsborg, 
Kans., Festival, where he sang the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion, Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
was soloist in the B minor Mass at the 
Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa. 

Muriel Kerr, pianist, greatly delighted the 
\Voman’s Club of Richmond, Va., at their 
final concert of the season in May. 

\fter a busy season of operatic, concert 
and radio engagements, Merle Alcock sailed 
June 3 with a party of friends for a pleasure 
trip of Europe, to be gone until August 14. 
The contralto will be under the direction 
of Concert Management Arthur Judson next 
eason, her appearances to inciude two under 
the baton of Arturo Toscanini in the Verdi 
Requiem, with the Society of Friends of 
Music, under Artur Bodanzky, in the Mo- 
zart Requiem, and with the Beethoven So 
ciety in a first-time presentation of a suite 
of Loeffler songs. 
Ethel Bartlett and 
iano recitalists, are 


Rae Robertson, two- 
meeting with great suc- 
abroad. While on the continent, Miss 
Bartlett and Mr. Robertson also are making 
records for the Victor Company. 

Concert Management Arthur Judson re- 
ceived a cable from DeKoos, European man- 
as follows: “Rachel Morton marvelous 


great success.” 


I 


cess 


ager, 
Vomce 


Lynnwood Farnam, Doctor of 
Music 


The degree of Doctor of Music has been 
conferred upon Lynnwood Farnam, organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, and head of the 


Harris & Ewing) 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 

organ department of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, by the College of Mu- 
Cincinnati. Dr. Farnam was honored 
whose name is famous throughout 
the musical world,” and Dr. Martin G. Dum- 
ler, in his address of award, also made the 
statement: “His achievements are written in 
the musical history of our nation as well as 
European countries, and exercise a great in- 
fluence upon the development of music. It is, 
therefore, a very great pleasure for the fac- 
ulty of the trustees of this College to do him 
honor, because work for these many 
years in the field of music entitles him to the 
highest degree which The College of Music 
ot Cincinnati can bestow, that of Doctor of 
Music.” 

Dr. Farnam is a native of Sutton, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, and since his four 
years’ study at the Royal College of Music, 
London, England, as a “Lord Strathcona” 
Scholar, he has held important organ posi- 
tions in Montreal and Boston, prior to taking 
up his residence in New York in 1919. In 
1928-29 he gave the complete organ works 
Bach in New York, and has been en- 
aged to repeat this series in St. James’ 

urch, Philadelphia, in 1930-31 


sic of 


as “one 


his 


COURIER 


NELLIE C. 


ae 


CORNISH, 


founder of the Cornish School of Seattle, cuts the birthday cake at the school’s fifteenth 


anniversary celebration, while Leslie Jones, general manager, felicitates her. 


Graham, well known dancer, gave a program followed by a reception. 


Graduation Exercises at Cornish 

School 
exercises at the Cornish 
were held on June 13, the 
1929-30 winter term ending on June 14. 
Twenty-four graduates received diplomas 
and certificates, and there were also special 
awards. Miss Cornish, director, made the 
presentations, and speakers included Archi 
bald S. Downey, president of the executive 
board, and Dr. Emil Fridel 

On June 16 the executive board 
tained five hundred of the school’s 
at the fifteenth birthday celebration 
Graham, as a birthday gift to the 
gave a dance program in the Cornish 
tre, with Louis Horst at the piano 
the guests assembled in one of the stu- 
dios, where Miss Cornish cut a large birth- 
day cake, and a buffet supper was served 
Summer School opened on June 23 for a 
six weeks’ period. Guest artists include 
Martha Graham, conducting special dance 
courses; Jean Mercier, of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, directing the School of the Theatre; 
Franklin Riker, conducting master 
for singers; Mark Toby, creative art classes; 
Martha Sackett, head of the Children’s Mu 
sic Department, special normal courses 
Other regular members of the faculty will 
be available 

Miss Cornish issued invitations for a re 
ception in honor of M. and Mme. Jean Mer 


cier on June 27 B. 


Graduation 
School, Seattle, 


enter- 
friends 
Martha 
school, 
Thea- 


Later 


classes 


Hilda Burke Pleases in The 
Gondoliers 

Hilda Burke continues to score in her 
appearances in ‘the Chicago Civic Opera’s 
light opera f her singing in The 
Gondoliers, Glenn Dillard Gunn declared in 
the Herald and Examiner that the arias in 
this operetta made splendid display for Miss 
Burke’s lovely soprano. Karleton Hackett 
wrote in the Evening Post that she is a 
charming light opera sineer, possessing the 
voice, the figure, the instinct and the per- 
sonality; Herman Devries gave it as_ his 
opinion in the Evening American that she is 
a captivating comedienne of the best school 
and possesses one of the finest voices on the 
stage, and Maurice Rosenfeld stated in the 
Daily News that Miss Burke sang the role 
of Gianetta well and also acted with genuine 
amorous fervor. 


season, Of 


Werrenrath Sings for Shriners 
_Reinald Werrenrath gave a 
Shriners at Wilmington, N. C., 
From the 
Some 


recital for 
on May 30 
first bar of his opening number, 
Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away, he caught the attention of the capac- 
ity audience and held it throughout an inter- 
esting and well-selected program. “His sure- 
ness of tone and captivating expression” 
(Morning Star) delighted his listeners in a 
number by Purcell, while in a German group 
which followed, his diction “was a charm in 
itself,” and brought forth “thunderous ap- 


Martha 





plause.” The versatile baritone “forcibly” 
interpreted the bitterness and sardonicism of 
Iago in the Credo from Verdi's Otello; in 
three sea songs he revealed himself “a man’s 
singer,’ while in a final group by Clarke, 
Halliday, McGill and Walter Damrosch, the 
charm and personality associated with the 
name of Reinald Werrenrath through the 
vears were again in evidence. 


Lester Ensemble Appears at 
Rose Valley, Pa. 
The Lester Ensemble, sponsored by the 
Lester Piano Company, appeared in recital 


June 9, at the Hedgerow Theater, Rose Val- 
ley, Pa., under the auspices of the Hedgerow 
Players. The artists on this occasion were 
Josef Wissow, pianist; Elwood Weiser, bari- 
tone; and Ruth Leaf Hall, accompanist. 

The program, consisting of works both 
classic and modern, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the large gathering of members 
and their friends 
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“Must be added to the list of those who stand among the elect.” —Berlin Tageblatt 


What European Critics Say 


LONDON 


BERLIN 





The playing was as nearly faultless as it 
is humanly possible to be the Bach 
concerto already mentioned was the most 
memorable thing of the evening, for Miss 
Harriet Cohen’s reading of the solo part, 
viewed from any standpoint, reached a super- 
latively high plane... . truly there can be 
nothing “wrong with the classics” when a 
pianist is at hand to play Bach with the sen- 
sitiveness and variety of tone and expression, 
rhythmic life, and intimate understanding re- 
vealed by Miss Cohen, and a huge audience 
is there to listen and enjoy with rapt atten- 
tion, and give vent at the close to unre- 
strained enthusiasm.—T7he Daily Telegraph. 

The Bach Clavier Concerto must have 
first mention because it was so superbly 
played by Miss Harriet Cohen and_ the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry 
Wood. Miss Cohen not only produced just 
the right kind of tone from the pianoforte, 
but she played every phrase with an astound- 
ing sense of its proportion to the whole. The 
result was that the music was alive all 
through and was profoundly moving.—The 
Times. 

In the Beethoven concerto in B flat, Miss 
Harriet Cohen gave us a sparkling perform- 
ance... .. . Working throughout upon a 
sort of easy conversational level of tone, 
she gave us so much fine shading within the 
limits she had imposed on herself that the 
performance had a quality peculiarly its own. 
—Ernest Newman in The Sunday Times. 

The playing throughout the afternoon was 
of the very finest. It had an immense de- 
cision, yet was never arbitrary in its inter- 
pretation. The tone was perfect and the 
variety of color very wide——The Observer. 

For my part, I shall remember this con- 
cert for Miss Cohen’s beautiful playing of 
the Bach Adagio.—The Morning Post. 

With Miss Harriet Cohen at the piano in 
Mozart’s Concerto in A, the performance 
nearly touched the ideal—Daily News. 


VIENNA 


Harriet Cohen gave a Bach concert. A high goal for a woman, but in her 
case successfully reached inasmuch as she showed a perfect sense of style, with 
neither dryness nor pedantry. Miss Cohen’s playing showed a truly musical con- 
ception of Bach, duly flexible in its contrapuntal treatment. One felt throughout 
the presence of great feeling and of a never-flagging artistic purpose—Neue Freie 
Presse. 

To play Bach during an entire evening without wearying the audience is a 
feat that only an artist of remarkable personality is capable of performing. No 
higher praise need be given to Harriet Cohen than to say that she succeeded. In 
Miss Cohen we find both the sensitiveness of the modern musician and the unerring 
instinct for the peculiarities of the strictly classical. She shows conspicuous skill 
in handling the parts—in contrasting them, as it were, by a kind of black-and- 
white treatment—so much so that she could not fail to score a success —Waiener 
Zeitung. 

Miss Harriet Cohen is known to musical England as one of their finest pian- 
ists—a musical personality of importance who interprets with great insight com- 
positions of every period, Bach in particular—Neues Wiener Journal. 

The young English artist showed musical maturity, technical brilliance, and 
fiery temperament. An evening rich in noble music and noble musicianship.— 
Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung. 

Created a sensation. Miss Cohen has a technique that shrinks from no diffi- 
culty —Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 


AMSTERDAM 


Harriet Cohen completely deserved the interest shown, for her rendering of 
the two concertos and the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue excelled in purity of 
style and clearness. What she did was to give us an individual and style-true 
rendering which kept us continually interested, because there were no gaps any- 
where, the rhythm always remaining under tension. The most important thing is 
that Harriet Cohen knows how to make her own views on Bach acceptable and 
her rendering from the point of view of a pianist is of very fine quality, modesty 
being one of the chief virtues thereof.—De Tele graaf. 

Harriet Cohen seriously endeavors to give Bach what is due to him... 
With a splendid, clear touch, with fine subtle soundness, with complete control and 
particularly by the sober employment of the pedal, she reproduced a plastic line 
and carefully avoided an outward semblance of pathos. There prevailed here the 
intimate spirit of this music, and for many it must have been a discovery of un- 
known beauty. Moreover, the quality of everything she did was on a high level, 
and this evening had the significance of a noteworthy phenomenon.—A msterdam 


Handelsblad. 
STOCKHOLM 


soth the programme and the playing of Harriet Cohen were stamped by innate 
musicality, and it is a new thing to us that a pianist places the music in the seat 
of honor and not the technique of the fingers. . Euphony and intensive emphasis 
of tone proved to be Harriet Cohen’s strong point and this had the effect that her 
concert left behind it quite a different impression than the frosty emptiness which 
is usually inherent to those pianoforte concerts where the thunders of technique 
have roared the loudest. No, Harriet Cohen gave us an evening of music and 
we must be thankful to her for this —Tidningen. 





American Debut at Elisabeth Coolidge Festival, Chicago, Oct. 14 
In the United States October-December, 1930 


She is obviously a born interpreter of 
Bach. .so deeply has the spirit of 
the master sunk into her, that she has few, 
if any, equals as a Bach player. Her per 
formances are marked by flawless precision 
and by a masterly perception of the struc- 
ture as a whole, no less than by the con- 
fidence with which she faces so formidable 
a task as the D minor Concerto.—Adolf 
Weissmann—Berliner Zeitung am Mittag 
A highly talented young Englishwoman, 
Harriet Cohen, made a notable first appear- 
ance in her two concerts, and must be added 
to the list of those who stand among the 
elect. Technical security and strong vitality 
are the two most striking characteristics of 
her cultured musician’s temperament.—Be 
liner Tageblatt. 
Harriet Cohen, an 
gave two recitals. Her playing first of all 
gave the impression of an absolutely fault- 
less technique, but soon the interest in her 
technical achievement disappeared into the 
background, and the hearer had unalloyed 
pleasure in her innate sense of beauty en- 
livened by the spirit, which showed itself in 
all her performances. She plays modern 
music with passion, but is also fired to an 
extraordinary degree by Bach. She has al 
ready enjoyed a long-standing reputation in 
England and she will be recognized very 
soon in Germany as one of the most inter- 
esting personalities on the concert platform. 
Vossische Zeitung. 


outstanding pianist, 


She is an extraordinary phenomenon. Her 
style is remarkable.—Berliner Morgenpost. 
Already well known here as an excellent 
interpreter of modern music, Harriet Cohen 
gave a Bach concert of conspicuous merit 
Her fluent, clearly-defined playing was in 
complete keeping with the music: energy, 
precision, delicacy without effeminacy. A 
thoroughly cultured performance. Evidence 
of a deeply musical nature and an artistic 
personality —Deutsche Tages-Zcitung. 
Harriet Cohen, the English pianist, plaved 
the 5th Brandenburg Concerto (Bach) with 
all the nobility and finesse that her exceptional artistry has long taught us to 
expect. Her interpretations of several choral preludes were of an exceptionally 
high standard, and the public showed great enthusiasm.—Allgemeine Musikzeitung. 
Harriet Cohen’s piano playing is clear and vivacious, of the coldness which 
characterizes English musicians in general we felt nothing. One of the chief 
charms of her music making is a very attractive personal outlining of the rhythms ; 
in the piquancy and pregnancy of her rhythmic sense . thus she deserves to be 
esteemed as an artist of unusual gifts—Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt. 


BARCELONA 
(with Casals) 


In addition to the powerful attraction presented by the concertos of the Casals 
Orchestra itself, there was the further attraction of becoming apogee with the 
English artist, Harriet Cohen, whose reputation is established by the success ob 
tained in her own country, and with the principal audiences of Europe... . An 
outstanding musical personality, her essential characteristics consist in a delicate 
and velvet-like light and shade.—E/ dia a 

Her style is emotional and expressive . her interpretation of the Concerto 
No. 1 by Bach, for string orchestra and piano, was beautiful and interesting, and 
in the execution of the difficult part and principal one for the 
phonic Variations by 
sensitive phrasing.— 








piano, of the Sym 
Arnold Bax, with full orchestra, she ena her mastery and 


Las Noticas. 
MADRID 


Miss Cohen secured a marked success in the rendering of the 
compatriot, Arnold Bax, which were appreciated by the audience. One of the 
outstanding qualities of this artist is her fine cantante feeling, which lent interest 
and charm to her rendering of the Choral Preludes of Bach. That, with a fugue, 
was played in the “grand style,’ while the fugue, clearly brought out, was devel- 
oped a El Sol. 

> have made the acquaintance of Harriet Cohen, a pianist of considerable 
inphaniaie not only because of her technique of admirable clearness and purity, not 
only because of her magnificent musical powers, which enable her to interpret with 
success very different schools of music, but also because she is an artist in whom 
is revealed all the exquisite novelty there is in a classic, and also all the deep 
classical feeling which, although hidden, is latent in a modern. 

, 3ach, whose imposing solemnity, sparkling with artistic beauty, was 
rendered with consummate art and expression by a powerful mind and cunning 
hands. It was indeed a sheer delight, for instance, in Bach’s fugue, to hear the 
basic themes brought out with their proper value, and rendered with irreproachable 
serenity and sureness. This is the way great and finished pianists interpret Bach. 


-E poca. 
BUDAPEST 
Harriet Cohen is an artist of aristocratic taste. She does not seek to dazzle 
by a mere display of dexterity. She is a poet of the piano. Her playing is of the 
highest distinction and finish, and every strand of the musical texture falls into its 
appointed place with infallible precision. Her rare sensitiveness and delicate phras- 
ing lent special charm to her Debussy.—Pester Lloyd. 
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Music Teachers Hold Mass Meeting 


A mass meeting was held at Wanamaker 
Auditorium on June 25 under the auspices 
of the Associated Music Teachers’ League 
of New York for the purpose of discuss- 
ing “the most pressing economic and 
teaching problems confronting our profes- 
sion.” The speakers were Harold Bauer, 
James Francis Cooke, Franklin Dunham, 
Charles M. Tremaine, Ernest A. Ash (who 
presided), Gustave 3ecker and Herman 
Liebman. A general discussion from the 
floor was announced, but there was very 
little of it. Considering the apparent 1m- 
portance of this affair, the attendance was 
surprisingly small. Among other things, the 
occasion was used as a membership drive 
for the Associated Music Teachers’ League, 
there being repeated requests for those pres 
ent to sign their names on application blanks 
to be had at the door. As a special induce 
ment the initiation fee to the League was 
waived for those who might wish to join at 
this time 

Mr. Ash announced that the purpose of 
the meeting was to interest those present in 
the power of organization, He said, “The 
time has come to unite,” and pointed out that 
there was power in numbers, and that con 
ditions might be bettered by a united front 

Harold Bauer spoke about the serious con- 
ditions, which, he said, were hard to under 
stand. There was never a time, he said, 
when there was more actual interest in mu 
sic, but the public was apparently not in- 
terested in taking an active part in it. He 
asked whether this might not be the result 
of the study of music seeming too hard to the 
people, and he wondered if it might be 
caused, too, by the fact that those who play 
themselves fear that their performance would 
be inferior to what they hear over the radio 
and elsewhere, or lack of desire for individ 
ual performance in an art which is social 

Mr. Bauer thinks that this latter is the 
cause of much of the trouble. Radio is more 
entertaining than the playing of the ama 
teur. Our business, as it seems to Mr. Bauer, 
is to encourage playing together. He pointed 
out that life was almost universally social, 
that the things that people do are done to 
gether, and that the lessons they take, such 
as lessons in golf or bridge or other things, 
had for their chief object to make them more 
efficient in these pursuits. Mr. Bauer 
said he could see no reason why music could 
not be pursued in the manner, and 
with the same object 

The speaker then pointed out that study 
must be made more attractive than it has 
been in the past. He said that he did not 
believe that the average child was quite as 
idiotic as was apparently assumed by writers 
of elementary music books, and he added that 
much of the . aching was an attempt to 
sugar-coat the bitter pill of hard labor. He 
then said that the student must believe that 
the study will be profitable, and he showed 
plainly enough that if the only end and aim 
of music study is solo performance, it could 
only in very rare cases prove profitable 
(meaning, presumably, profitable in a social 
way). Music, he said, must go beyond per- 
sonal technical accomplishment, and as to 
the argument that music study would in- 
crease people's enjoyment in listening to mu- 
sic, he scoffed at it. He said that he did 
not feel that anyone had to be taught to 
themselves, and questioned whether 
people had to be taught to enjoy concerts. 

He said, “To my mind, none of this will 
do at all. We take up sports and games 
because we want to play together. Only 
music is relegated to the status of individual 
accomplishment. Music should be cultivated 
solely from the standpoint of human relation- 


social 


Same 


enjoy 


ships. It must be made an interchange of 
thought between the composer, the performer 
and the listener. The one and only object of 
study is to make music together. Profes- 
sionalism is little more than a necessary evil. 
The first step toward this end should be 
insistence upon class study.” 

Mr. Bauer ended his address by pointing 
out that too many have studied music only to 
give it up in later years because there is 
no outlet for it, and he said that it was 
high time that the status of the amateur be 
restored. 

Charles M. 
tional Bureau for the 
sic, strongly urged organization, and ad- 
vised that music teachers mobilize desire 
before they attempt to mobilize effort. In 
other words, a desire for music study must 
be created, or recreated, before the music 
teacher can hope for improved conditions. 

Speaking of piano classes in the public 
schools, Mr. Tremaine gave some startling 
statistics as to the number of requests the 
National Bureau had received from all parts 
of the country for information upon the sub- 
ject. At the same time he pointed out that 
although a certain number of schools al- 
ready included piano classes in their cur- 
riculum, the number of pupils thus aided was 
so small that it could not possibly account 
for the falling off of music lessons. 

Gustave L. Becker read a letter from Wal- 
ter Damrosch, who was unable to be present, 
in which Dr. Damrosch commended the 
movement for organization and said appre- 
ciation of music is not enough. No phono- 
graph or radio, he said, can take the place 
of personal performance. Mr. Becker then 
spoke, his subject being the need of re- 
adjustment of music teaching to present con- 
ditions. He said that music pupils now 
become discouraged, and wondered why this 
should be the case now when it was not 
the case formerly. He attributed it to our 
restless, speed-mad days, saying that people 
were now easily bored. He advocated mak- 
ing a movable goal for the music student 
so that each step might be individually in- 
teresting. In this manner the student would 
be entertained during the course of his prog- 
ress, and not only when the study was com- 
pletely terminated. He advocated alternate 
private and class instruction and the inclu- 
sion of improvisation as a means of self-ex- 
pression in music teaching. He also said 
that he believed that one advantage of or- 
ganization would be the getting together of 
music teachers for the discussion of all sorts 
of matters regarding teaching. 

James Francis Cooke, of the Theodore 
Presser Company, spoke in optimistic vein. 
He said that he had studied the problems of 
the music teachers, and pointed out that the 
whole question was one of supply and de- 
mand, and that the music teacher was inter- 
ested in how many hours he could sell. He 
said that the world, as a result of our pres- 
ent changing conditionsm, was being turned 
upside down, and that it was up to the 
teacher to adjust himself to the new order 
of things. He urged that the public be edu- 
cated to think of music as a necessity of 
life; that teachers must convince “Dad” that 
he is making a real investment by paying 
for music lessons—putting money into the 
life and character of the child. 

He gave statistics showing the value of 
music, a told about the great number of 
successful business men who had music as 
a hobby. He quoted Dr. Elliot as saying 
that music is the greatest mind trainer on 
the list. Dr. Cooke strongly urged organi- 
zation for the reason that only by united 
effort could sufficient propaganda be brought 
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to bear on the public for this re-education 
in the direction of the necessity of music as 
a study. 

Franklin Dunham, educational director of 
the National Broadcasting Company, spoke 
of the socializing factor in music, and made 
suggestions as to what the music teacher can 
do right now to help conditions. He said 
that private teachers had lost an oppor- 
tunity for leadership, pointing out that the 
school music supervisors had bettered their 
conditions while the private teachers had, by 
their lack of organization, allowed things to 
drift. Mr. Dunham said that music teaching 
was, to a certain extent, being moved from 
the private teacher to the schools. He urged 
the grading of the private teachers into three 
groups: I, master teachers; II, graduates; 
III, everyone who teaches. He insisted that 
there were too many methods of teaching, 
and that the teachers must organize toward 
simplicity. 

The National Broadcasting Company, said 
Mr. Dunham, was giving a course of lessons 
in piano playing, half-hours for children and 
half-hours for adults during five weeks. He 
said that to attempt to actually teach music 
by mail would be ridiculous, and the ob- 
ject of these lessons was not so much in- 
struction as to interest people in instruction. 
He said that the radio mail which resulted 
would be turned over to teachers. 

Pianos today were being bought less than 
formerly, said Mr. Dunham, but it was a 
satisfaction to feel that today the piano 
was bought not- as an article of household 
furniture, but as something to play upon. 
He said that there had been an increase 
this year in the sale of sheet music, and 
that he believed everything was tending to- 
ward a renaissance in music. At the close 
of his address he insisted that private music 
teachers need have no fear of class teaching, 
but should, on the other hand, support the 
plan because it had been actually proved by 
investigation that classes interested young 
people in music, and that they would sup- 
plement the class lessons by private instruc- 
tion. 

Herman Liebman took a somewhat con- 
trary attitude. He opposed the adjustment 
of the private teacher to what he seemed 
to consider lowered artistic standards re- 
sulting from the radio. He said standards 
ought to be raised and not lowered. He 
believed that the small attendance at this 
mass meeting was due to fear on the part 
of many teachers of actually facing the 
problems, and he regretted that the distin- 
guished speakers who had preceded him had 
had so few listeners. He urged organization 
among teachers for the sake of reaching the 
public with propaganda. He vigorously op- 
posed Mr. Dunham’s proposal to grade 
teachers, and thought that every teacher 
should be included in a single class. He 
spoke in an impassioned manner on the im- 
portance of music teachers, believing appar- 
ently that they, as a class, were doing the 
most importance work in the world. The 
speech was an — for organization. 

Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh spoke on 
the individual vs. organization. 

During the open discussion which followed 
one lady attempted to say that the National 
Music Teachers League was run by a group 
of officers, and that the individual members 
had little to say in its conduct. She was 
called to order by Mr. Ash, chairman. This 
lady wanted a constitution made that would 
control affairs. Dr. Cooke was requested to 
answer this, and he said that he had no 
faith in constitutions, the thing to do was 
to get together and go ahead. He quoted his 
large experience in the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, and in other mat- 
ters where the workers did not concern 
themselves with rules and regulations, but 
simply put their shoulder to the wheel and 
got results. 

Following this a gentleman rose and said 
he wanted to know what class instruction 
means to the private teacher. He also 
wanted to know what the piano manufac- 
turers had to do with the class instruction. 
He was replied to by C. M. Tremaine, who 
said that he believed the united music teach- 
ers should get together and discuss the 
question of class teaching; that it was 
scarcely within the province of an individual 
to make any definite statement, no matter 
what his opinion might be—one man’s opin- 
ion is as good as another. 


R..8. Stoughton’s Cuapeitiiene 
Popular 


The vogue of the organ compositions by 
R. S. Stoughton has become so great that 
they are now being used by orchestras as 
well as organists. Each number is so full 
of tone-color that orchestra leaders are 
charmed with them. The oriental flavor is 
so apparent that it enables an orchestra to 
paint the vivid scenes in the blazing colors 
called for by the composer. Three num- 
bers were recently broadcast by an orchestra 
over Station WOR, New York, and they 
were used with tremendous success, evok- 
ing much comment. The compositions were : 
The Rose Garden of Samarkand, By the 
Pool of Pirene (Tanglewood Tales) and In- 
cantation (In India). These are White Smith 
publications. 
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Schumann-Heink and La Forge 
Artists Heard 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, assisted by 
Frank La Forge and a group of his artist- 
pupils, gave a marvellous concert at the 
Darien, Conn., High School on June 23. 
The large auditorium was filled to its ut- 
most capacity with enthusiastic listeners, and 
many were turned away. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was her own glori- 
ous self. She was most gracious and gener- 
ous, and the audience rose to pay tribute to 
this beloved singer. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
included on the program Frank La Forge’s 
Before the Crucifix, which she has made 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
famous by singing it on her programs 
throughout the country. She sang Brahms’ 
Wiegenlied with great tenderness, and Im 
Lenz by Hildach was rendered with exu- 
berance. The concluding number was Erl- 
koenig, by Schubert, and of the hundreds 
who have sung this magnificent song Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s interpretation stands 
alone. Without doubt she is the greatest 
interpreter the song has ever known. Mr. 
La Forge was at the piano for Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and for the other sirgers also 
and his work was the acme of artistic per- 
fection. 

Harrington van Hoesen, concert baritone, 
was heard in two groups and was enthusi- 
astically received. In splendid voice he gave 
freely of his admirable gifts. Mr. van Hoesen 
has a clear, powerful voice of beautiful qual- 
ity, and his interpretations radiate artistry 
and musical understanding. He has an ex- 
cellent personality and stage presence and 
commanded the attention of the audience 
from the first note to the last. 

Mary Tippett, soprano, sang the Mad 
Scene, from Lucia, with charm and expres- 
siveness. There is a note of soft, delicate 
beauty throughout her wide range and there 
is also plenty of reserve power which was 
in evidence at the climaxes. Miss Tippett 
negotiated the difficult runs and trills with 
ease and clarity and the high E flat at the 
end was beautiful and effortlessly produced. 

3eryl Blanch was her sympathetic and mu- 
sicianly accompanist. 

Erin Ballard, pianist, played a group of 
Liszt with style and excellent rhythm. Miss 
Ballard commands a highly developed tech- 
nic which she employs with intelligence and 
artistry. There is a charm and depth of 
feeling in her playing which makes it most 
inspiring. 

Miss Tippett and Mr. van Hoesen ren- 
dered a group of duets with rare beauty. 
The voices blended delightfully and the audi- 
ence was enraptured, R. 


Syracuse University Orchestra 
Gives Concerts 

The Syracuse University Orchestra of 
seventy performers, under the direction of 
Andre Polah, has completed a series of three 
summer programs, at which the Tschai- 
kowsky Symphony Pathetique, the Cesar 
Franck symphony in D minor, and Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony were performed, 
while the second part of each program was 
made up of miscellaneous works. 

For the summer which opened 
June 30, the orchestra will give a series of 
five symphony programs, the first number on 
each to be devoted to a standard symphony. 

The Syracuse University Orchestra has 
developed so rapidly that it is planned to 
have the orchestra supplement the concerts 
of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra with a 
full series of concerts during the spring and 
summer of 1931. Mrs. F. R. Hazard has 
been appointed honorary chairman of the 
committee of patrons from Syracuse for the 
support of these concerts, while Mrs. H. 
Winfield Chapin, a loyal supporter of and 
generous giver to the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra, has consented to act as active 
chairman of the patron’s committee. 

The Morning Musicale of Syracuse, one 
of the largest musical clubs in the country, 
has engaged the orchestra for a concert in 
its regular series on November 19. 
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George Castelle Studio Notes 


Pupils of George Castelle, well-known 
vocal pedagogue of Baltimore, Md., have 
been active on many programs given in that 
city throughout this season. 

At a recent program of the Baltimore 
Music Club, Elsa Baklor was soprano soloist. 
This young artist already has established 
herself in local musical circles as an “effi- 
cient” singer, and on this occasion her fine 
qualities but more firmly established her 
reputation. Virginia Castelle was her ex- 
cellent accompanist. 

Three Castelle pupils were soloists 
concert of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Club, under the direction of George Cas- 
telle, namely, Marguerite Anger and Elsa 
Baklor, sopranos, and Bernard Kossine, 
tenor. Miss Anger possesses a high, clear 
voice that is rapidly developing into a “color- 
atura of distinction” (Baltimore Sun). Miss 
Baklor and Mr. Kossine, both singers of 
considerable ability, sang the Miserere from 
Il Trovatore with sureness and splendid 
effect. Virginia Castelle was a most effi- 
cient accompanist for the soloists. 

number of Mr. Castelle’s advanced 
pupils were heard in recital during May, 
namely, Ethel Richmond, Ralph Yusko, 
Robert Southard, Elsie Craft Hurley, Helen 
Stokes, Bernard Kossine, Constance Hejda, 
Paul Nachlas, James Wilkinson, Alice Boo- 
dry, Henrietta Ries, Ebba Boe, John Head, 
Marguerite Anger and Page Wickes. All 
of them interpreted their numbers with sure- 
ness and an exceptional degree of finish that 
reflected their solid, comprehensive training 
under Mr. Castelle. Mrs. Castelle’s accom- 
panying was again a distinctive feature of 
the recital. 

On the evening of that same day, Elsa 
Baklor appeared as soloist with the Johns 
Hopkins Orchestra in an aria from Ros- 
sinis Barber of Seville and won unre- 
strained applause from the audience for the 
fine, clear delicacy of her voice and for the 
finesse and artistry with which she sang 
with the orchestra. 

Miss Baklor’s popularity also extends to 
other cities and during May she was fea- 
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tured in a recital at the Congressional Club 
in Washington, D. C., when Mrs. Castelle 
was again her accompanist. 


Three Recitals at Tollefsen Studio 


A series of three students’ recitals was 
held in the Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
June 6, 10 and 13, serving to mark the close 
of the musical year, and displaying the at- 
tainments of sixty-three pianists and violin- 
ists, pupils of Augusta and Carl Tollefsen. 

Varying degrees of talent and attainment 
marked the three evening recitals, good sized 
audiences attending and applauding. The 
June 10 program came under the immediate 
observation of the MusicaL Courier rep- 
resentative. It began with piano pieces, well 
played by Erma Kucker, Ruth Pfeiffer and 
Martha Risikoff ; preceding this a violin trio 
was played by Miriam Rubenstein, Alice 
Lang and Pearl Schwager. Robert Ludwig 
is a talented lad, displaying this in a Mozart 
piano concerto movement. A violin quartet 
included boys under fifteen, Henry Bukowski, 
Edward Nasierowski, Milton Adelman and 
Bertram Ludwig, Robert Ludwig playing 
the piano part. Solomon Davis played Shad- 
ow Dance (MacDowell) with fleet fingers 
and good taste; Edythe Margolies is a bril- 
liant pianist, showing this in the Weber Con- 
certstiick; Marian Wolinitz and Laura Sei- 
gal offered a violin duet, The Last Rose of 
Summer (Moret), with good tone and style. 
Debussy and MacDowell pieces were played 
by Mabel Hawkins with nice touch and ex- 
pression; Ruth Nixon is a very musical, well 
advanced pianist, her strong wrist enabling 
her to make the sixth Hungarian Rhapsody 
very effective. Bernard Alkoff, pianist, 
played Arabesque (Debussy) and a Beetho- 
ven piano concerto excerpt with clean cut 
technic, and August Balestrino showed him- 
self a violinist of temperament in Wieni- 
awski pieces; Maria DeVries is a young girl 
of pronounced piano talent, as demonstrated 
in her performance of a Chopin impromptu, 
The White Peacock (Griffes), and Danse 
Negre (Scott). Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen 
played supporting accompaniments to violin 
and concerto solos. The program closed 
with a violin quartet, played by Eric Lebom, 
August Balestrino, Frank Delisola and Rubin 
Schumann, showing excellent ensemble. 

An ever-present feature of the playing, 
both violin and piano, was the always agree- 
able tone produced, which, coupled with the 
style and effective points necessary for suc- 
cess with the public, made the program very 
enjoyable throughout. All the soloists played 
from memory, the poise and assurance pre- 
dominating being remarkable. 

Pianists appearing in the June 6 and 13 
recitals were Jean Bard, Jean MacIntosh, 
Jean Lyons, Stanley Fram, Irene Hoffman, 
Claire Markowitz, Florence Bunin and Syl- 
via Altman; violinists were Bernard Bussell, 
Robert Cooney, Rubin Schumann, Dolores 
Ashkar, Paul Ehrlich, Martin Evans, Nicho- 
las Zingaro, Stephen Kwiatkowsky, Alice 
Lang, Marian Wolinitz, Everett Schreiver. 


Master Institute Announces Two 
Summer Sessions 


After a successful season, which termi- 
nated in concerts and exhibitions, the Master 
Institute of Roerich Museum announces its 
two summer sessions, one of which has al- 
ready started in New York City, a feature 
of which will be a chorus under the direc- 
tion of David Barnett. 

The second summer session will begin on 
July 7 in Moriah, and will last for six 
weeks. Classes will be held in piano, en- 
semble, and normal courses for piano teach- 
ers. This marks the fifth season of the in- 
teresting scope of work conducted at Moriah, 
where the students have the opportunity, in 
addition to their other work, of enjoying the 
outdoor advantages in this beautiful section 
of the Adirondacks. The classes in Moriah 
will be under the personal supervision of 
Sina Lichtmann, director of the Master In- 
stitute of Roerich Museum. 


Florence Trumbull’s Radio 
Programs Praised 


Florence Trumbull, pianist, played her 
third program over the air from Station 
WGN, Chicago, on May 19, and she is much 
gratified by the generous tributes received 
from music lovers from many parts of the 
country, and especially those from her fellow- 
artists, who have been unstinted in their 
praise. 

In his review of the “high-lights” of the 
air on May 20, Elmer Douglas stated in his 
Chicago Tribune column that Florence 
Trumbull’s playing of the entire Grieg piano 
concerto with the WGN symphony Orchestra 
was a magnificent performance of one of the 
world’s favorites in concerto literature. 


Cadman’s Twilight Serenade a 
“Hit” 

Mario Chamlee, Metropolitan tenor, wired 
Cadman congratulations on his “beautiful 
new number,” Twilight Serenade, and told 
him that he was singing it on a national 
radio hook-up the night of June 13. Artists 
from all parts of the country are taking to 
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the song with avidity, until even the com- 
poser himself feels that the song has as rosy 
a future as his At Dawning. 


Estelle Liebling Studio News 


Mary Adams, soprano, is playing the lead- 
ing role with the new Shubert show, Art- 
ists and Models, which opened in Atlantic 
City on June 9. Celia Branz, contralto, sang 
on the Jack Frost Hour on June 12, over 
Station WEAF. Frances Upton, soprano, 
has just finished making a picture for the 
Pathe Company in Hollywood. 

Dorothy Miller, Celia Branz and Helen 
Sada, were soloists at the Sojourners Club 
with the Roxy Gang on April 26. Wilma 
Miller, coloratura soprano, sang at the Maine 
Festival at Aroostook, Me., on June 10. De- 
vora Nadworney, contralto, and Wilma Mil- 
ler were the soloists at the White Breakfast 
of the Rubinstein Club, at the Commodore 
Hotel, May 10. 

Dorothy Miller, Celia Branz and Gertrude 
Hall, sang at a banquet at the Hotel Bilt- 
more on May 27. Beatrice Belkin and Celia 
Branz sang at Harrisburg on May 28. Berta 
Winchell, soprano, sang Russian Folk and 
Gypsy songs at Carnegie Hall on May 25 at 
a benefit given by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Ada Weingaertner, soprano, sang 
over Station WEAF on May 22 and was re- 
engaged to sing on June 7. All of the above 
are from the Estelle Liebling studio. 


Balas Pupil Pleases in Recital 


Anne Taborsky, pianist, pupil of Clarice 
Balas of Cleveland, recently made her debut 
in that city at the Little Theater. Her pro- 
gram included classic works by Bach and 
Beethoven, a group of American compositions 
and a final group of Bohemian numbers. 
Miss Taborsky’s playing was especially note- 
worthy in the pieces by American composers, 
James H. Rogers declaring in the Plain 
Dealer that she disclosed lightness of touch, 
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commendable facility and pleasing anima 
tion, and that she possesses promising talent 
and her success on this occasion should spur 
her on to continued and greater effort 


Borissoff Entertained 


Josef Borissoff, well known violinist, on 
his way to Europe from Los Angeles, was 
the guest of honor at a reception given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Cesar Algen on June 22. 
Mr. Algen is a former pupil. There were 
many other Borissoff pupils and friends 
present. 
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luxuriously furnished lobby and lounging rooms, verandas 
Located on the hill at the entrance to 
Eden Park, away from the heat and noise of the city. Only 
Ten Minutes from all places of amusement and business cen- 
Hotel Alms garage of 400 car capacity in direct con- 
Quiet, comfort, luxury and every accommodation. 


Rates $3.00 up. 
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Bargain ! 


FIRST CLASS 
ALL EXPENSES 


Sailings from New 
York on the new rec- 
ord - breakers, Santa 
Maria, Santa Barbara 
and Santa Clara on 
July 18, August 1, 
15, and 29, Sept. 12 
and 26, etc. 


Land of the Incas” 


There are days of amazement on this wonder trip 
through the romance-drenched lands of the Con- 
quistadores on a luxurious “‘Santa’”’ Liner. Cristobal 
and Colon, Crossroads of the World; through Pan- 
ama Canal by daylight; Balboa and Old Panama 
City, then Southward glimpsing weird tropical jun- 
gles, to the overpowering sublimity of the Andes! 
Then Lima, “‘City of the Kings”, seat of amazing culture—~ 


more fascinating than Paris! Here is a concentration of the ro- 


Write today for 
literature 


mance, mystery and culture of centuries! At Salaverry, return- 
ing, trip to the ruins of Chan-Chan, pre-Incan “Dead City”. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sq., New York, or local steamship agent. Tel. BEEkman 9200 





MUSICAL 


STADIUM REDECORATED 
FOR SUMMER CONCERTS 
Season Opens July 7—Willem van Hoogstraten to Conduct First Three 
Weeks of Philharmonic-Symphony Concerts—Albert 
Coates to Succeed Him. 
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first Philharmonic-Symphony concert and 
brought with him to the Albert Hall his old 
friend, George Bernard Shaw, who later at 
a reception addressed the men of the or- 
chestra. 

The month has also been a busy one for 
Stadium dancers. Anna Duncan is back from 
a series of recitals in Havana where she 
danced with great success under the auspices 
of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical. Miss 
Duncan's two programs, on August 25 and 
26, will be conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
The Denishawns have been active abroad. 
led Shawn has been on a motor trip through- 
out Northern Africa and Spain in search 
of new material for his programs. He has 
also made several appearances in Germany. 
The Denishawns dance on August 12, 13 
and 14 

The Stadium Concerts 
be broadcast every 
from Station WOR. 


N. Y. College of Music 
Commencement Concert 


Twelve young harpists opened the fifty- 
first annual commencement concert of the 
New York College of Music, Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors, at Town Hall, New 
York, June 20, the unusual combination be- 
ing picturesque and effective in a Gluck pre- 
lude and adagio 

Goldmark’s quintet in B flat (first move- 
ment) was played by three young girls and 
two young men, these being Tessie Rutkow- 
itz, Rosalind and Gloria Palmer, Frank Fen- 
and William Kindsgrab, warm ap- 
plause following it. Gemma Orlandi played 
well the Beethoven C minor concerto move- 
ment, which was followed by a suite for two 
(Popper), the players being Tiderio 
Rosco and Frank Fenwick, whose tone and 
ensemble were very commendable. Benja- 
min Boyle sang Gounod’s Even Bravest 
Hearts, with smooth voice and _ resonant 
tone. The andante and finale from the vio- 
lin concerto (Mendelssohn) was played by 
Marshall Moss with excellent expression 
and speedy finish; loud applause rewarded 
him \nother excellent number was the 
Weber concertstiick, played by John Fina, 
pianist, in which were united grace, force 
and brilliancy 

\n orchestra of sixty-three players ap- 
peared at these concerts for the first time, 
conducted by William Ebann, and playing 
with surprising volume of tone, variety and 
solidity the i overture Iphigenia 
(Gluck). Mr. Fraemcke played all accom- 
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paniments with delicacy and discretion. The 
hall was full and many participants received 
recalls. The awarding of diplomas, certifi- 
cates and testimonials came in an impromptu 
appearance of Mr. Fraemcke, substituting for 
Alphonse G. Koelble, who was ill. His 
humor, good advice and spontaneous talk 
was much applauded and appreciated. 

The following received awards: Diplomas 

Aurora Cadenas, John Fina and Stephen 
Kaputa; Teachers’ Certificate—Ruth Ashby, 
Jenjamin Boyle, Dominico de Bernardo, 
Anna M. Daley, Elsie Drechsler, Bernard 
Z. Eidam, Mrs. Wanda Gille, Gemma Or- 
landi, Anthony Santangelo, Alice I. Spears, 
Viola Spongberg, Gloria Spoley, and Jennie 
Widerlight: Testimonialsk—Helen M. Bitt- 
man, Lily Bjerken, Elizabeth Blewitt, Arthur 
Borio, Sister Crescentia, Valesta Erdlitz, 
James I. Fox, Carrie Goldstein, Mildred 
Goldstein, Elsie Greenberger, Teofila Kelter, 
Jeannette Lubart, Loretta Madison, John 
Mangano, Minnie Markowitz, Yola Mascia, 
Esther Reich, Tessie Rutkowitz, Theresa 
Schatz, Belle Y. Schwartz, Mrs. Stephanie 
Snider, Harold Tolles, Samtiel Velebny and 
Sophie Zaslow. 


American Institute of Applied 
Music Recitals 

MacDonald, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. 
Chittenden, dean, featured a program of 
twenty-eight numbers, fifty-one names ap- 
pearing, at Steinway Concert Hall, New 
York, June 20. 

There were many interested participants 
and listeners on this Children of 
both sexes and all ages appeared in solos 
and in junior and senior Rhythm Bands. 
These pianists played pieces from the sim- 
plest possible make-up to Scharwenka, Men- 
delssohn and Rachmaninoff, from memory, 
seldom slipping, and another characteristic 
was the notable poise, with accuracy, phras- 
ing and, in many cases, appropriate expres- 
sion. The junior Rhythm Bands had ten 
players, the little ones doing their parts with 
drum, cymbals, tambourine, etc. The larger 
Rhythm Band had twelve players, with a 
very youthful conductor in each case. 

June 24, Miss MacDonald gave a piano 
recital at the headquarters of the American 
Institute, beginning the program with Bach 
and Scarlatti, continuing through nineteenth 
and twentieth century composers, the latter 
being Debussy, Steinberg, de Severac and 
de Falla. Miss MacDonald stands high in 
the appreciation of her fellow musicians, on 
this occasion again demonstrating her many 
qualities of excellence. 


Elizabeth S. 


occasion. 


Huge Audiences Hear Goldman 
Band 


Features of the third week of Goldman 
}and Concerts under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman included special programs 
devoted to old music, Tschaikowsky, Bach, 
Russian composers and a special children’s 


July 1930 
program on Wednesday evening in Central 
Park. A cornet trio was played by Messrs. 
Staigers, Short and Fee on Thursday eve- 
ning at New York University. The pro- 
grams for the week also contained a number 
of compositions that had never before been 
performed at the Goldman Band Concerts. 
Unprecedented audiences have been listen- 
ing to these concerts for the past three weeks, 
and from present indications this season will 
be the most successful of the twelve seasons 
previously given. The Goldman Band did 
not give a concert on the evening of July 4, 
this being their only free night of the 
season. 


Music Contest Prizes Awarded 


At this season of the year much interest 
centers in the culmination of the regular 
contest for prizes awarded by the New 
York Music Week Association. Carnegie 
Hall was well filled, June 19, when the pro- 
gram associated with this event was given. 

George H. Gartlan, musical director in 
the public schools of Greater New York, 
was master of ceremonies. He introduced 
C. Stanley Mitchell, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Association, who was 
given a gold medal for his enthusiastic sup- 
port and services. The program brought 
forward many of the winners named below: 

In pianoforte, gold medals to Arnold 
Pomerants, the Bronx; Billy Masellos, Man- 
hattan; Barbara Williams, Nassau County ; 
Thomas Scherman, Manhattan; Leonard 
Gillman, Queens; Marcella G. Suskind, 
Queens; Jeanne Tannenbaum, Manhattan; 
Anita Hanisch, Queens; Raissa_ Tselenti, 
Manhattan; Ruth Schaub, the Bronx. 

In violin, gold medals to Charles Fried- 
lander, Manhattan; Theodore Wilkanowski, 
3rooklyn; Mischa Berman, Brooklyn; Anna 
Berman, Manhattan; Herbert Baumel, 
Brooklyn; George Morgolis, Brooklyn; Ida 
Skolnik, Manhattan; Jack Zeluff, Richmond; 
George Katz, Manhattan; Bernard Kundel, 
the Bronx. 

In voice, gold medals to Duncan Peckham, 
Brooklyn; Iona Mull, Manhattan; Rose 
Tentino, the Bronx; Mordecai H. Bauman, 
the Bronx. 

In wood-wind instruments, gold medals to 
Louis Daroff, Brooklyn; Kalman Bloch, the 
Bronx; Joseph Sullivan, Queens; Charles 
Terzaga, Queens; Milton Helfand, Brook- 
lyn. 

In brass-wind instruments, gold medals to 
Bernard Stoller, Brooklyn; Max Chaslow, 
Manhattan; Daniel Stoller, Brooklyn; Leon 
Tucker, Brooklyn; Abe Kaiman, Brooklyn; 
Henry Hamilton, Jr., Queens; Charles 
Schier, Manhattan. 


Gridley and Gange for Cleveland 
Orchestra 


Dan Gridley, tenor, recently heard at the 


Ann Arbor Festival, and Fraser Gange, bari- 
tone, have been engaged by the Cleveland 
Orchestra for solo appearances next season. 
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Ruth Richardson in Annual Recital 


Ruth Richardson, popular young pianist of 
Cleveland, recently gave her fourth annual 
recital before a large audience which each 
year grows larger. 

The Handel Chaconne was played with an 
exacting clearness of tone and nuance that 
brought forth all of the charm and dignity 
of its classic form. The Chopin Fantasie 


(Photo by Ben Strauss) 
RUTH RICHARDSON, 
pianist and artist-pupil of Franklyn 
Carnahan 


was interpreted with the emotional reactions 
that brought its every mood to the listener 
with vivid coloring and true musicianship. 
The program also included compositions by 
3rahms, Liszt, Smetana and Niemann, and 
concluded with a dashing ark of 
the Caprice Burlesque, by Gabrilowitsch, 
which found a safe place in the, hands of 
this young artist who had no concern for 
the difficulties it holds. Miss Richardson is 
a pupil of Franklyn Carnahan, well known 
Cleveland piz anist. 


Branscombe Cc niamenithiies Heard 


At the spring concert of the Musical Arts 
Chorus of the Y. W. C. A. of Easton, Pa., 
John Warren Erb, conductor, Gena Brans- 
combe was represented on the program as 
composer and conductor. The chorus sang 
three of her compositions, with Miss Brans- 
combe conducting, Dear Lad o’ Mine, I 
3ring You Heartsease, and Fhe Dancer of 
Fjaard. 

Another occasion when Miss Branscombe’s 
works were programmed was on Mother’s 
Day, under the auspices of the American 
War Mothers and the Congressional Club, 
when the Chorister Choir, with the United 
States Army Band accompanying, presented 
scene VI from Miss Branscombe’s choral 
drama, The Pilgrims of Destiny, at the cere- 
monies held at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Washington, D. C. 

New York Pelslipeinie Gives First 
Concerts Abroad 


The New York Polyhymnia Society, estab- 
lished recently to promote international ex- 
change of unknown works and unknown 
folklore, offered its first concerts in Vienna 
and Milan the end of May. Lazare Samin- 
sky, director of this organization, had the 
Milanese auspices of the Conservatorio Mon- 
teverdi, and the assistance of Elizabeth 





THOMAS RICHMOND, 
Hoosier baritone, who on June 18 gave 
his second successful recital in East 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Richmond will be 
heard in a New York recital this com- 
ing fall. He is also doing considerable 
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Gutman, Rita Stobbia, singers, Luisa Mani- 
ghetti, Domenico de Paoli, pianists, and a 
chamber orchestra from La Scala, in pre- 
senting works by the Americans, Charles 
Griffes, Emerson Whithorne, Harry Bur- 
leigh, Howard Brockway, Bernard Rogers, 
Evelyn Berkman, as well as compositions by 
Prokofieff, Honegger, and Saminsky. 

In Vienna, where the artists assisting in- 
cluded Dr. Paul Pisk at the piano, Samuel 
Postolow, Jacob Gimpel, and Miss Gutman, 
and the Wiener Gesangverein, the program 
had American Kentucky Mountain songs, 
Negro spirituals, Hebrew folksongs, wig 
works by Salomon Rossi, Moussorgsky, Sa- 
minsky, and piano pieces by Leo Ornstein, 
Vera Winogradowa, Ruth Crawford and 
Wladimir Vogel. In presenting this program, 
Mr. Saminsky offered the Vienna public an 
opportunity to hear not only music of an- 
other continent, but contemporary work by 
Miss Winogradowa of Leningrad and Mr. 
Vogel of Berlin, two gifted young composers 
unknown as yet to E atti audiences. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


Edna North inaugurated the series of sum- 
mer musicales to be held at the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios in New York, giving a 
delightful piano recital before an enthusiastic 
audience. Miss North, who has been study- 
ing accompanying with Mr. La Forge, and 
piano with Mr. Bertimen, displayed excel- 
lent training, her playing being especially 
noteworthy for its beautiful singing tone and 
clear, well-developed technic. 

Frank La Forge has resumed his teaching 
at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios after a 
trip to Havana where he appeared with 
great success with his pupil Emma Otero, 
Cuban coloratura. Concerts were given ia 
the National Theater and in the Capitol. 

Mary Tippett, soprano, Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, Beryl Blanch and Phil Evans, ac- 
companists, were heard over WEAF on the 
La Forge-Bertimen hour on May 29. Miss 
Tippett revealed a voice of exquisite qual- 
ity, remarkable technic and well equalized 
scale. Miss Blanch played her accompani- 
ments artistically. Miss Andres has a voice 
of depth and warmth and she sang with as- 
surance, taste and skill. Mr. Evans’ ac- 
companiments were masterly. 

Another La Forge-Bertiimen musicale was 
heard over WEAF June 5. Marie Castle, 
contralto, displayed a voice of beauty, good 
diction and dependable technic, while Phil 
Evans’ work at the piano was excellent. 
Edna North played with technical skill, 
good rhythm and general fine musicianship. 

A group of La Forge-Bertimen artists 
gave a recital at the Bowery Mission on 
June 2. Nathaniel Cuthright’s fine tenor 
voice gave much pleasure, aided by the skill- 
ful accompaniments of Marion Packard. 
Neva Chinski gave evidence in her numbers 
of a lovely voice of color and wide range; 
Henrietta Boynton revealed musical under- 
standing and a beautiful voice intelligently 
employed; Paul Ballard, tenor, also sang 
well, displaying a most pleasing voice; Laura 
La Forge, soprano, was heard to advantage 
in two arias, and showed much artistic 
growth since her last appearance, and Marie 
Castle sang a miscellaneous group with a 
rich, powerful contralto voice. Erin Bal- 
lard gave impeccable support as accom- 
panist for Laura La Forge and Paul Bal- 
lard, and Phil Evans, at the piano for the 
other singers, as usual splendid. 

Paul Ballard, tenor, and his sister, Erin 
Ballard, pianist-accompanist, presented the 
La Forge-Bertimen musicale on June 12 
over station WEAF. Mr. Ballard revealed 
a fresh, resourceful voice of ample tone, and 
he sang in effortless style and with assur- 
ance, while Miss Ballard, in addition to 
playing masterly accompaniments, contributed 
two groups of solos, playing with great 
variety and flexibility of tone shading and 
splendid technic. 


Catharine cae in New 


Quarters 


The office of Catharine A. Bamman. long 
associated with the booking of concert art- 
ists, specializing in high class novelties of 
the concert stage, has been moved to the 
big new Barbizon-Plaza, on Central Park 
South, New York. The office is situated on 
the third floor, directly over the Concert 
Hall, the management of which, together 
with the smaller Salon de Musique, is in 
charge of Miss Bamman. 

As heretofore, Miss Bamman will promote 
the production work of Gerald Hanchett, an 
sctivity confined largely to the Junior 
Leagues of the country, as well as book her 
selected list of costume recitalists, singers 
and instrumentalists. 


Ezerman Scholarship Contest 
Announcement 


The contest for the D. Hendrik Ezerman 
Foundation Scholarship for the season 1930- 
1931 will be held at the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory of Music, Philadelphia, on Septem- 
ber 26. The winner will have a full scholar- 
ship in piano under Olga Samaroff for the 
season. For requirements apply to the sec- 
retary of the Conservatory. 
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with the Metropolitan 
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Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 
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Lola Monti-Gorsey at Ravinia 


Lola Monti-Gorsey, dramatic soprano, now 
in her second season with the Ravinia Opera, 
made a brilliant re-entry on the opening 
night of the present season in The Sunken 
3ell. Previous to the Ravinia season, she 
sang in opera in Montreal the title role in 
Aida, Leonore in Trovatore, Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and the leading roles in 
La Forza del Destino and The Masked Ball. 

Reviewing her Aida performance the critic 
of the Montreal Daily Star of April 1, stated 
that she sang with enthusiasm and that her 
rich soprano voice proved quite equal to the 


LOLA MONTI-GORSEY 


demands of the role. Henri Latondal of La 
Patrie of Montreal endorsed the laudatory 
words of his confrere of the Daily Star, 
adding that in La Forza del Destino the 
laurels were due Mlle. Monti-Gorsey and 
that her voice is brilliant and of rare flexi- 
bility 

Speaking of Lola Monti-Gorsey, it is in- 
teresting to note that she is an all-around 
musician. She received her early musical 
training in Italy and was greatly influenced 
and taught by her older sister, Bella Gor- 
sey, who is now located in Chicago. Miss 

Monti-Gorsey is a graduate of the Imperial 
Conservatory of Music in Odessa, having 
completed there her courses with highest 
honors ~a gold medal—and earning the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in piano and com- 
position. Good musicianship is a big asset 
to any musician, and indeed in Montreal it 
saved a performance of Trovatore. The as- 
sistant conductor (having to give the cue to 
the chorus just previous to the appearance 
of Leonore as she is about to take the veil) 
in his rush mistook the “Tr” of Traviata for 
the “Tr” of Trovatore and consequently held 
the wrong score. There was no time, and 
Lola Monti-Gorsey, just before her entrance 
on the stage, rushed to the piano to play for 
the chorus. Then just as though nothing 
had taken place she took her place with the 
nuns and, undisturbed, faced the audience, 
winning in the ensuing scenes one of the 
biggest successes in her career. 

Though yet young, Miss Gorsey has al- 
ready sung in grand opera not only in the 
United States and Canada, but also in South 
America, and will devote a great deal of 
her time next season to concertizing besides 
appearing in grand opera. She speaks seven 
languages fluently and sings compositions in 
the original language. 


Vacation Plans 


eminent pianist and 


Mrs. Selina O. 


Augusta Cottlow’s 


Augusta Cottlow, 
teacher, and her mother, 
Cottlow, are spending the summer at the 
lruno Fox and Fur Farm on the estate of 
her husband, Edgar A. Gerst, at Tivoli-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Since leaving the city in 
May, Miss Cottlow has been spending one 
day each week teaching in her studio on 
Ft. Washington Avenue, and will continue 
doing so until July 1, when she will make 
her annual visit to her brother. Dr. B. A. 
Cottlow, in Oregon, Ill. She will resume 
teaching in her New York studio in Septem- 
ber. 

Miss Cottlow is a most enthusiastic horti 
culturalist, and finds attending to her flower 
garden and also to the beautiful plants in 
her New York home a source of recrea- 
tion and great pleasure. 


Florence Foster Jenkins Musicales 

Wednesday Soirees were given during 
evenings in June by Florence Foster Jen- 
kins, at her studio in the Hotel Seymour. 
At the last soiree songs were sung by Vera 
Nette, well known vocal teacher, who has 
also been heard in opera in Italy; she offered 
German and Italian groups with fine style, 
poise and excellent diction. Miss Van Dee- 
man, pianist, contributed numbers by Chopin, 
and Bruce Adams was heard in original 
sketches, including The Opera Lecture, and 
The Infant Prodigy. 

Among the guests were Anna Weeks (who 
had sung in opera with Miss Nette in Italy: 
Mrs. M. E. Dobson, of Boston; Mrs. Regi- 
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nald Colchester, Edith Carlisle, Gwendolyn 
Stocking, Genevieve Smith, Josephine Nig- 
gli, Irma Marino, Florence Weber; Mabel 
Steiff, Mabel Murphy, the Messrs. Yorke 
Sleete, Guy Moore, Alfred Engelson, Vance 
Hayes and Maestro Mondrone. 


Reddick Again in Charge at 
Bay View, Mich. 


William J. Reddick, well known as a com- 
poser, pianist, organist and musical director 
of the Little Theatre Opera Company, will 
again take charge of the musical activities 
at Bay View, Mich., this summer. He left 
New York on June 30 and will return to 
open his studio on September 20, and to start 
rehearsals for the winter season of the Little 
Theatre Opera. 

During the past season Mr. Reddick con- 
ducted and prepared the performances of six 
operas: The Chocolate Soldier, The Grand 
Duchess, The Magic Flute, Daughter of the 
Regiment, Fra Diavolo, and The Gipsy 
Baron, conducting sixty-six performances in 
all in Brooklyn and New York, directing 
two oratorios, Elijah and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, and keeping up an extensive program 
of teaching. 

Next season the operas he will prepare 
and direct are The Beggar Student, Orpheus 
in Hades, The Marriage of Figaro, Phoe- 
bus and Pan and Don Pasquale—a double 
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bill—The Bartered Bride and The Waltz 
Dream. 

During the summer months he will prepare 
and direct sixteen evening programs in the 
Northern Michigan resort, ranging from a 
piano recital with John Parrish, tenor, to 
performances of oratorio and of various sym- 


phonic works. 


Conradi Pupils Win Praise of Press 


Philip Jeffreys, pupil of Austin Conradi at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more and winner of the piano diploma at the 
conservatory this year, gave a recital in Bal- 
timore last month, in which, according to 
F. W. Shrehlau in the Evening Sun, he im- 
pressed with “his facility, his freshness and 
his extensive knowledge of the literature of 
music, his earnestness, individuality without 
extravagance and a technic sufficiently broad 
to admit of much freedom of expression.” 

Another Conradi pupil, Sophie Snyder, 
was heard in Washington, D. C., in a pro- 
gram of works by Bach- Tausig, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt, the Star 
declaring that her technic and musical un- 
derstanding were fully equal to the severe 
demands made upon it, and her tonal vari- 
ety was excellent. 

Emerson Myers, another pupil of Mr. Con- 
radi, also gave a recital in Washington. His 
program ranged from Bach through Bee- 
thoven and Chopin to the moderns, De- 
bussy, Boyle and Alkan-MacDowell. The 
Evening Star said of this artist that he 
proved himself the master of considerable 
piano technic and that his entire program 
and encores were indication that the future 
should be a bright one for this young musi- 
cian. 


Concerning Schipa at the Colon 


Evans & Salter received a cable from 
Buenos Aires on June 19 regarding the first 
appearance of the season of their tenor, 
Tito Schipa, at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, as follows: “Schipa sensational tri- 
umph yesterday, in Elisir D’Amore.” 

This performance marks the first of twen- 
ty appearances which Schipa is under con- 
tract to fulfill during the opera season there, 
following which he leaves in late August 
for ten additional appearances in opera at 
Santiago, Chile, at the Teatro Municipal, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Triumph 
Again in Havana 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, after 
their outstanding success as soloists in the 
Mozart Double Concerto with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Pedro Sanjuan in 
Havana, appeared again in that city on May 
28 in a recital of two-piano music. 

The Diario de la Marina, Havana's lead- 
ing daily, writes as follows of the concert: 
“Hearing these artists again served to con- 
firm the excellent impression of their first 
appearance. It is seldom that one hears such 
an attractive program. The artists were ap- 
plauded enthusiastically after each number ; 
La Danseuse, of Arensky, had to be repeated, 
and at the end of the program various en- 
cores were demanded. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
proved that the artistic reputation which had 
preceded them is a well-founded one. They 
revealed to the audience that perfection of 
unity through which they have attained such 
an extraordinary balance in their interpreta- 
tions, and they exhibited a technic that was 
complete in its accuracy. They brought from 
the instruments the most delicate nuances, 
the most beautiful sonorities. Their playing 
is extremely musical, and for this reason 
they are able to present such finished and 
masterly interpretatior.s. There was no pose, 
no affectation of virtuosity about them. 
Naturalness, seriousness, artistic fidelity 
these are the characteristics of these great 
artists.” 

The weekly Carteles spoke of the players 
s “pianists of the first rank.” The Havana 
American said: “These two excellent artists 
made their first appearance here last Sun 
day with the Philharmonic Orchestra, where 
they achieved a great success, and their 
fame has spread throughout Havana. Such 
perfection of rhythm and of all the other 
qualities that go to make up fine piano play- 
ing are rarely heard even in a soloist, but 
when it is demonstrated as it was yester- 
day by these great artists, it is phenomenal. 
Always poised, limpid and expressionful in 
its many moods, the beautifully contrasted 
program was a delight from the opening 
number to the last strains of the final charm- 
ing encore, a waltz by Arensky.” 

Under the caption, “Duo Pianists Tri- 
umph Again,” the Havana Post commented : 
“The concert of Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes yesterday brought the same feeling 
of satisfaction to their audiences as had 
their performance with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Sunday, judging by the steady 
and enthusiastic applause. The music of the 
two pianos melted into a perfect ensemble 
of tone and color. The Chopin Rondo, op. 
73, was especially beautiful; the poetry and 
verve of it came out magically from the 
interpreters’ hands. The artists were re- 
called so incessantly after the program that 
three encores were added, a mark of un- 
usual appreciation here.” 


Van Yorx Teaches During Summer 


Theo. Van Yorx, well known tenor and 
vocal coach, will teach during the summer 
at his New York studios. He has arranged 
to give to students and teachers a compre- 
hensive course of ten vocal lessons covering 
the fundamentals of vocalization and speech, 
which will be valuable to those who desire 
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to know the groundwork of the vocal art. 
The course is given at special summer rates, 
including a period for an audition. 

Mr. Van Yorx is a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Teachers of Singing, and 
his thirty-five years’ experience as an artist 
and teacher eminently fit him to be of service 
to students and professional singers. 

This eminent coach said in a recent inter- 
view: “While I know the absolute necessity 
of a singer having an understanding of tech- 
nical proficiency in singing (without it one 
cannot go far), the thing that proclaims the 
singer as worth while is artistry, that rare 
talent of the imagination; to portray the 
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real meaning of the text, and express the 
varied human emotions in a sane and logical 
manner, this should be the ambition of every 
vocalist, for only such leave a lasting mem- 
ory in the hearts of the listeners. To com- 
mand the resources of the voice, to read well, 
to be a good rhythmist, to be a good musi- 
cian, constitute the tools that should go with 
every vocal work-bench. How you use these 
tools through artistry will indicate how much 
of a real singer you are.’ 


Activities of Gladys Marsalis 
Glenn 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn is president of the 
Amarillo, Tex., Piano Conservatory, which, 
during its first year as an organization, gave 
thirty studio recitals and presented more 
than a dozen individual recitals by pupils of 
promising talent as well as a number of 
recitals by professional pupils. 
During July and August, Mrs. 
teachers’ classes in Colorado Springs, 


Glenn holds 
Col. 
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She is one of the normal instructors of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music Study 
and each summer gives normal courses in 
this piano teaching method. 

She is a pianist of wide experience and a 
teacher of extended influence, as her pro- 
fessional pupils are found in a large number 
of states. She joined the Dunning Normal 
Faculty in 1924 and devotes two months of 
each season to this work. 

While in New York last summer she ex- 
tended an invitation to the National Asso- 
ciation of Dunning Teachers convening at 
the McAlpin Hotel, to have their next meet- 
ing with her in Colorfdo Springs this year, 
on July 25 and 26. This invitation was ac- 
cepted and she has most attractive plans in 
effect to assure thfs body of teachers one of 
the most delightful meetings in its history. 
Mrs. Glenn will deviate from her regular 
teaching schedule in Colorado, as she has 
engaged Jean Warren Carrick, dean of the 
Dunning System, to teach the Dunning Sys- 
tem Normal, and she will give her time to a 
schedule of repertoire and intensive harmony 
work for teachers who have recognized her 
outstanding qualifications as an instructor. 

At this time she is giving an intensive 
teachers’ course in harmony at the Amarillo 
Piano Conservatory, as well as conducting a 
Dunning System Normal. On May 18, with 
a number of her teachers, she gave a pupils’ 
ten-piano ensemble program which was a 
triumph for their methods of teaching. 


Mary Miller Mount Notes 


Mary Miller Mount will not be a member 
of the Lester Ensemble next season. During 
the past two years of her connection with 
this organization as accompanist, she played 
119 concerts, never at any time missing a 
scheduled date. 

Mrs. Mount will, however, continue with 
other concert work and also with her teach- 
ing in Philadelphia. She and Marguerite 
Barr recently entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank La Forge, Kathryn Newman, soprano, 
and her mother, at a studio party, after Miss 
Newman’s recital with Mr. La Forge in the 
Academy of Music Foyer in Philadelphia. 
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Ravinia Opera 


(Continued from page 5) 


this it must not be deducted that 
away with all the honors of the 
was ably seconded by Edward 
Danise and Virgilio Laz- 


From 
orl ran 
evening. She 
Johnson, Giuseppe 
zari. Edward Johnson made, as ever, a great 
deal of the difficult role of Avito. He sang 
elocuently, with that opulence and gorgeous 
ness of tone that have placed him so high 
in the esteem of the public, and his ringing 
high notes made an effect not only on the 
layman but also on the connoisseur. His 
manly appearance was much admired 
and altogether Johnson is today the operatic 
lover par excellence. 

Giuseppe Danise belongs to that category 
of opera singers who have long won 
the degree of artist, conferred upon him by 
the public at large. To listen to Danise is 
in itseif a vocal lesson. He returns to 
Ravinia this season in fine form, as displayed 
by his rendition of the role of Manfredo, in 
which he shared equally with Bori and 
Johnson in first honors. Excellent also was 
the Archibaldo of Virgilio Lazzari, an old 
acquaintance both at Ravinia and at the 
Chicago Civic Opera, with which organiza 
tions he is a pillar of strength in every role 
entrusted to his care 

Papi was at the conductor's desk, and he 
injected into his players and those on_ the 
stage his own enthusiasm. We have so often 
expressed our opinion concerning Papi's con- 
ducting that for lack of will this 
season curtail! our expressions of praise con- 
cerning this conductor, who in our humble 
opinion and notwithstanding the judgment 
of some conductors of our acquaintance and 
of others, ranks today among the foremost 
conductors of grand opera in the world. To 
conduct from might be a trick, but 
when one gets out of a every nuance 
that trick becomes mastery, and indeed Papi 
is a master of the baton. This verdict of 
ours will permit us in the future to state 
in our review only that Papi conducted. 

Makour, JUNE 23 

Rabaud’s popular Marouf, which in the past 

Ravinia, scored 


also 


ago 


space we 


memory 
score 


has made such a success at 
again under the able direction of Louis Has- 
and in the hands of the fine cast 
by Director Eckstein. 
beautiful to gaze at in 
regal costume of the Princess Saamcheddine, 
has developed not only a smile that never 
comes off and which reveals glittering white 
teeth, but also her art, which is today trans- 
cendent. Her tones are mellow in every reg- 
ister and her presentation was received with 
marked satisfaction by the large gathering. _ 

Mario Chamlee finds the role of Marout 
one of the very best in his repertory. Marouf 


selmans 
brought together 


Yvonne Gall, her 


has good humor, good sense and his comedy 
in the make-up of Chamlee is sufficient to 
bring eout the hilarity of the public and the 
conceit of the cobbler. Vocally, Chamlee 1s 
the zenith of his career. Possessor 
perfectly controlled, he 
when 
releases the 
was 


now at 
of a beautiful 
makes 
singing 
full sonority of his 
and richly 


yorce, 
great an 
mezza-voce as when he 
tone. His 
deserved 

may be 


impression 


just as 


success 
complete 

A special word ot set down 
for the Sultan of Leon Rothier and the Vizir 
of Vittorio Trevisan he balance of the 
large cast was up to the Ravinia standard 
and in all probability Marouf will have many 
performances here this summer. 

MapaME Butterriy, JUNE 24 

Puccini's Madame Butterfly has long been 
popular here, especially, if we may say so, 
when Elisabeth Rethberg is billed as Cio- 
Cio-San. It would be puerile at this time 
to go into a lengthy review of Mme. Reth- 
bere’s singing and portrayal of the title role, 
permissible to express anew 
admiration for an artist who 
VOIce 1S 


praise 


but it 1s 
ur unstinted 


quite 


always gives of her best, whose 
ointment to the ear 


many, as, 


and one whose vocal 
achievements are¢ though the voice 
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is of lovely quality, rich in color and volume, 
what we admire most is the manner in 
which it is guided. Rethberg can, when she 
uses all cylinders, produce stentorian tones, 
but generally she modulates them to fit the 
action. Thus, her Butterfly carries the same 
note of tenderness, of pathos, of resignation, 
of love, and tenderness as her pantomime 
displays to the eye the feeling of a young 
and loving heart. 

\n excellent cast supported the star, and 
Papi conducted. 

MANon, JuNE 25 

There are many reasons why opera can 
be so well presented at Ravinia, especially 
operas that demand a certain intimacy. The 
frame for such operas as Manon must be 
restricted to bring out the subtle details con- 
tained in the story as well as in the music. 
All these thoughts came to mind when we 
witnessed the first performance this season 
of Massenet’s Manon. This opera was first 
performed at the Paris Opera Comique, an 
appropriate forum, as it demands a smaller 
stage than grand opera. Years ago in Paris 
there were two distinct operas—the Grand 
Opera, which was presented at the Academie 
National of Music, and the Comic Opera, 
(even when they were tragic) presented at 
the Opera Comique. Ravinia, to us, is the 
ideal stage for all the operas, either French, 
Italian or German, that are presented at 
the Paris Opera Comique, and Manon is one 
of them. However, in Paris they cannot 
boast of a cast including for the chief heroine 
such an artist as Lucrezia Bori nor for her 
paramour Mario Chamlee, nor the austere 
father of Leon Rothier, nor a better rascal 
than the Lescaut of Defrere, nor a prettier 
Pousette than Margery Maxwell. 

Bori has the personal charm, the lovely 
manner, the aristocratic walk that win the 
heart of many a Chevalier Des Grieux on 
the stage and over the footlights. What a 
joy Bori is to the habitues of Ravinia! The 
oftener she comes to the theater in the 
woods, the greater her grip on her audi- 
She is the pet of the Ravinians; they 
really love her and they prove it in many 
ways. Her Manon is an exquisite portrayal, 
a cameo, a water color, a pastel and an 
ornament that adds luster to the operatic 
stage 

Mario Chamlee has often been admired as 
the Chevalier Des Grieux, but we believe he 
even surpassed himself with the fervor which 
he lent the dream in the second act and the 
opulence of golden tone in the St. Sulpice 
scene. 

Leon Rothier sang with unction and _ his 
portrayal was as noble as his singing. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. 


ence. 


Ala, JuNE 26 

If patrons of opera were asked what 
operas they liked best, we feel confident that 
among the very first on the list would come 
Verdi's Aida. The oftener we hear so- 
called “modern” opera, the happier we are 
when one of Verdi's masterpieces is billed, 
and greater is our joy when the cast is such 
as the one under discussion. Rethberg was 
in the title role, Martinelli Radames, Danise 
the wild king of Ethiopia, and Ina Bourskaya 
the voluptuous Amneris. 

Elisabeth Rethberg’s presentation of Aida 
is meritorious, vocally and histrionically. In 
dramatic roles, Rethberg is as fine as in 
lyric ones. The velvety quality of her tone 
is ever present and the most dramatic epi- 
sodes do not mar the charm of her vocal 
production. 

Martinelli, the heroic tenor of the com- 
pany, is a rara avis among tenors. Here is 
a singer who is equally at home in Italian 
and French opera and one whose repertory 
seems inexhaustible. His Radames has long 
been admired, perhaps more so on first hear- 
ing this season than in the past, and this 
solely because we were longing to hear a 
man who really can sing the role of Radames. 
The Radames of Martinelli is the kind that 
suits the dilettante, though naturally it 
makes a hit also with the masses. 

Ina Bourskaya looked regal as Amneris. 
She likes the role and it suits her. 

Danise was an excellent Amonasro. This 
baritone is educating Chicago audiences in 
what is called beautiful singing. We have 
here, too, excellent baritones who have shown 
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their worth in such roles as Amonasro, but 

Danise always remains the refined singer, 

no matter if the part is that of a villain, a 

barbarous king or a traitor—the vocal re- 

finement is always there, and this is set 

down as one of Danise’s foremost qualities. 
Louise, JUNE 27 

When all is said and done, it takes a 
French girl to characterize the role of Louise 
in Charpentier’s opera of that name. And 
many a French girl, if not born in Paris, 
would not quite understand the character. 
There are many types of French women, but 
none has the chic of the Parisienne. Those 
young women of Montmartre know how to 
wear an old rag with so much savoir-faire as 
to give a certain elegance to their appear- 
ance. Yvonne Gall, though not a slim Louise, 
has the grace that Charpentier demanded of 
his Louise. Then, too, she understands the 
various moods of the girl of Paris and she 
portrays a Louise that she might have met 
quite a few years back in Asnieres and later 
on the Boulevard St. Michel. Vocally her 
Louise is the one that one would expect was 
born in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Edward Johnson did a great deal with 
the ungrateful role of Julien. Leon Rothier 
has long ago made the role of the father 
his own at Ravinia. It should remain so for 
many years to come. Julia Claussen as the 
mother was so good that one felt like hiss- 
ing her, as we used to do in the old days 
of the villain in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Way 
Down East, East Lynn and other similar 
shows of the late nineties. 

Hasselmans conducted. 

It TrovaTore, JUNE 28 

The first week came to a happy close with 
a performance of Il Trovatore. Elisabeth 
Rethberg shone as Leonora and shared first 
honors with Martinelli, who sang the role 
of Manrico. The balance of the cast was all 
that could be desired. Especially deserving 
of praise were the Count Di Luna of 
Giuseppe Danise and the Azucena of Julia 
Claussen, 

In this short report of the first week of 
Ravinia we must not omit a few words of 
praise for the beautiful new scenery in which 
several of the operas have been dressed. The 
eye must be as satisfied at the opera as the 
ear, especially in these days when motion 
pictures have educated us to expect much 
more from scenic productions than was the 
case not so long ago when an old piece of 
canvas represented a castle or what not. 
Today at Ravinia the scenery is massive, 
sumptuous and up to the standard of a first 
rate opera company. 

THE 

Ravinia also boasts an excellent corps de 
ballet. It is headed by Ruth Page, who ar- 
ranges the dances for the operas requiring 
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(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
(Octavo Anthems) 

Fear Not Ye, O Israel, by Dudley Buck, 
arranged by Carl Deis.—Mixed chorus 
with organ accompaniment. This piece was 
copyrighted by Schirmer in 1889, and is as 
vital today as when it was written. 

Benedicite Omnia Opera, a canticle by 
F. Flaxington Harker, for mixed chorus 
with organ. The words are in English. 

God Is My Salvation, by Gottfried H. 
Federlein, an anthem for mixed chorus 
with organ accompaniment. 

God, That Madest Earth and Heaven, 
an Old Welsh air arranged by F. Flaxing- 
ton Harker as an anthem for mixed chorus 
with soprano and alto solos and organ ac- 
companiment. . 

I Jesu Hulda Skéte, an anthem for 
mixed choir with piano or organ accom- 
paniment by Arvid Samuelson. It is dedi- 
cated to the Pilgrim Church Choir, Brook- 
lyn, and the words are in Swedish. 

Glorified, The Christ Hath Risen, 
words and music by Caroline Darr Fitz- 
simmons. A short anthem for two-part 
chorus. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
(Piano Music) 


Sunflower Waltz, A Summer Time 
Memory, by Helen Dallam.—A very sim- 


York) 


July 


the ballerines, and her master hand was 
recognized during the first week in such 
operas as Marouf and Louise. Miss Page 
made a hit all her own in her solo numbers, 
and in Blake Scott she has an excellent 
partner. RENE Devries 


Young Stars Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation Gives Performance 


On June 26, at the Roerich Museum Thea- 
tre, a good sized audience attended the per- 
formance given by the Young Stars Grand 
Opera Association, whose object is to give 
opportunities to talented singers desirous of 
making operatic careers. 

The program opened with excerpts from 
the Barbiere Di Siviglia in costumes, and 
the entire act one from Cavatina di Figaro 
and act two through the duet of Rosina and 
Figaro, was presented with the following 
cast: Muriel Warren, Rosina; Costante Sor- 
vino, Count of Almaviva; Alfredo Chigi, 
Figaro; Espartero Palazzi, Don Basilio, and 
Eugenio Prosperoni, Don Bartolo. 

Part two consisted of excerpts from Pagli- 
acci, including: Ballatella of Nedda—Qual 
fiamma avea and the duet of Nedda and Sil- 
vio with Rebecca Smith, soprano, and Eu- 
genio Prosperoni, baritone. The program 
concluded with excerpts from Verdi’s Aida 
and brought Fortunato De Angelis in the 
part of Radames. Act 1, Aida’s aria Ritorna 
Vincitor, and act two, duet, Aida—Amneris 
Fu la Sorte dell’Armi, and the entire third 
act. The cast included: Giuseppina Paterno, 
Aida ; Lillian Marchetto, Amneris ; Fortunato 
De Angelis, Radames; Alfredo Chigi, Amo- 
nasro, and Espartero Palazzi, Ramphis. 

All who took part in the evening’s per- 
formance acquitted themselves admirably, 
both vocally and histrionically. Enthusiastic 
applause followed their offerings. Much 
credit is due Adamo Gregoretti whose un- 
tiring efforts and conscientiousness are the 
reason for this organization's rapid prog- 
ress. Gabriele Simeoni was the capable con- 
ductor. 


Maddalena Elba Denies 
Engagement 
j Maddalena Elba asks the MusiIcAL 
COURIER to correct the impression made that 
she had _ been engaged to sing at Starlight 
Park this summer. Miss Elba claims that 
she made no negotiations whatsoever. 
Trio of Artists for Paterson 
A trio of artists whose names are familiar 
—Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, Grace Les- 
lie, contralto, and Frederic Baer, baritone— 
has been engaged by an important auspices 
tor a concert in Paterson, N. J., on the eve- 
nign of March 10. 





ple piano waltz for first or second grade 
with a long informative introduction by the 
composer. 

Grandfather's Clock, A Musical Minia- 
ture for piano, by Maxwell Eckstein — 
This is picturesque music with words, with 
an introduction by the composer. 

Ripples and Rills, a caprice for piano by 
Frederic Groton, with an introduction by 
the composer. A piece made up entirely of 
broken chords. 

Up in a Swing, a valsette for piano, by 
Maxim Litoff—This also has an intro- 
duction by the composer and words to fit the 
rhythm of the tune. 

The Submarine, a sea story in words 
and music for piano, by Mathilde Bilbro. 
An unusually good tune. 

A Rocky Cove, another sea story, by 
Mathilde Bilbro, with words. But the 
words are not intended to fit the rhythm of 
the music. They are, rather, brief program 
notes. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
(New Piano Music) 

Heather Bells, by A. Louis Scarmolin. 

Of moderate difficulty and picturesque. 

_ Woodland Waltz, by Francis Gwynn.— 
Very easy, the melody all in the right hand, 
with bass and chords in waltz time in the 
left hand. Key of C. 

March of the Mountebanks, by Frances 
Terry.—Of moderate difficulty and pic- 
turesque. 

Intermezzo, by Frances Terry.—A fine 
left hand study. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Paul Althouse’s latest engagement for 
his July tour is to be in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on July 18. The tenor will participate in 
the stage production of Martha, to be given 
by the University of Minnestota. Other ap- 
pearances already announced for Althouse 
this month are Knoxville, Tenn., on July 
10, Kirksville, Mo., on July 15, and two per- 
formances with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Stadium in New York City 
on July 30 and 31. This will be Althouse’s 
second appearance in Minneapolis since 
January, when he sang with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in the Twin Cities. 

Marie Bassen, artist-pupil of Tully 
Davis, Hannibal, Mo., who has won wide 
reputation in the Middle West, was heard 
June 14 at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York; on June 24 she gave a recital in the 
Sixth Avenue M. E. Church, Park Slope, 
Brooklyn. The florid Handelian oratorio 
arias, Proch’s Stella Amate, Villanelle, etc., 
made up her interesting program; she is 
soprano of this church, and on this occasion 
the organist, Beatrice M. Kluenter, accom- 
panied her. Miss Kluenter’s organ recital 
at Wanamaker Auditorium is recalled, when 
her splendid attainments were exhibited. 

Mildred Behlen, pianist, was assisted 
by Magdalena Ireland, mezzo, at her June 
18 recital at Wildermann Institute Hall, St 
George, S. I. She played standard classic 
and modern works, showing excellent in- 
struction. 

Alfred E. Freckelton’s program of 
piano music, given by pupils at Guild Hall, 
New York, June 13, produced a group of 
quite unusual ability, among these being 
two who won silver medals in the Music 
Week contests, Eugenia Pobozy and Dora 
Scott. Jerolyn Steuerwald played, with ar- 
tistic taste and fine effect, pieces by Chopin 
and moderns; Irving Goldblatt offered nov- 
elties by Copeland and Scott with good char- 
acterization; and Jean Pincus displayed de- 
veloped technic and taste in Sinding and 
Debussy pieces. Others appearing were 
Virginia Nowak, Marie Roversi, Teresa 
Hauser, Alice Fulling, Nettie Schifrin, the 
program closing with a very poetic per- 
formance of the Arensky waltz for two pi- 
anos, by Miss Steuerwald and Mr. Gold- 
blatt. 

Sergei Klibansky, heeding an important 
SOS call from Hollywood, left recently for 
this home of the moving pictures. Many of 
his artist-pupils are employed there, and 
he plans to transfer his summer school of 
six weeks to that center. 

Harold Land, baritone, sang on June 13 
at the residence of Alexander Coburn Soper, 
philanthropist and trustee of Hamilton Col- 
lege. John D. Rockefeller, who is a life 
long friend of Mr. Soper, was present and 
was pleased with the singing of the bari- 
tone. Another piece of news, concerning Mr. 
Land is that Isadore Konti, noted sculptor, 
whose work may be found in the Museum of 
Art in New York, has begun a bust of the 
baritone. Mr. Land and Mr. Konti have 
been close friends for many years. 

Lauri-Volpi, one of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s mainstays, who is now en- 
thusing central and southern Europe with 
his art, will make a short concert tour next 
season in February and March, owing to a 
release from the Metropolitan. This tour 
will include two appearances in Havana, an 
appearance on the Civic Concert Course in 
Milwaukee, and a concert at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston. 

Mae Mackie, contralto, was engaged as 
feature artist during the convention of the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers at the con- 
vention in Atlantic City. This convention 
brings together Atlantic City railway officials 
from the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico, and the performance will be broadcast 
from coast to coast. 

Lloyd Morse, tenor, sang at a Brook- 
lyn lawn party, June 18, also at the War 
Veterans Benefit, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
June 25, and will be heard in Cavalleria 
Rusticana later this summer. Following his 
recent Yonkers concert a local paper praised 
his singing, saying he was “in very good 
voice and responded generously with en- 
cores.” This American operatic tenor re- 
ceived special praise for brilliant voice and 
charming personality. The Toreador Song 
(Carmen), Lohengrin’s Narrative and 
Sapio’s A Summer Song all were exceed- 
ingly well done. 

Edward Rechab Murch, soprano soloist 
of Grace Church, New York, graduated from 
the Choristers’ School recently and received 
the chief award, Optimus; his name is to 
be carved in stone over the door of the 
Honor Room, this being added to others of 
the past. He is one of four brothers, of 
Toronto, Canada, who have been well trained 
by their mother, Louise Tandy Murch; one 
of them, Frank Murch, played classic and 
modern works at the Toronto Conservatory 
recital last month. 


_ The Franz Jost Musikhaus, of Leipsic, 
Germany, about this time is celebrating the 


fortieth anniversary. Many Americans well 
recall the founder, Franz Jost, and his son 
now continuing the same business on the 
same location. ‘Congratulations, Franz! 

Lucille Negrin, one of Leon Glasser’s 
star violin pupils, greatly pleased Rev. Dr. 
Houghton as well as the large body of radio 
listeners of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York, radio hour, June 15, when she played 
Poeme (Fibich) and Tartini’s Theme and 
Variations (Kreisler). Her very expres- 
sive, sweet tone, coupled with supreme con- 
fidence and warm delivery, made her play- 
ing notable. 

Ruth Sattler, artist-pupil of the Carl 
Fiqué Studios, was heard at a matinee of 
the New York Salon, Hotel Astor. She is 
a very young miss, with a rich contralto 
voice that shows excellent training, and her 
personality is sympathetic. She sang the 
Blind Girl’s aria from La Gioconda, Trees 
(Rasbach), and I Love You Truly (Bond), 
with an Oriental Love Scene as an encore, 
sung in Chinese costume. Katherine Noack 
Fiqué, her teacher, accompanied her. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist of Town 
Hall and Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New York, was engaged to play a recital 
and service in the new County Centre Audi- 
torium at White Plains, N. Y., on the occa- 
sion of the festival celebration of the Refor- 
mation, in which all the Lutheran Churches 
of Westchester County joined. A combined 
chorus sang. 

Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, 
following his success as conductor with the 
Mastbaum Symphony Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., during the month of May, con- 
tinued conducting this orchestra throughout 
the month of June. 

Wesley G. Sontag, of the violin depart- 
ment, Bloomfield, N. J., School of Music, 
conducted an orchestra of fourteen string 
players at the June 19-20 students’ recitals. 
Many of the works performed were from 
his collection, Folk and Master Melodies. 
There was wide variety also in piano, vocal 
and cello solos, and concerted music. 

Grete Stueckgold is enjoying a vacation 
on the Lido, together with her husband, Gus- 
tav Schuetzendorf. They are enjoying the 
wonderful air and the swimming, and Miss 
Stueckgold reports to her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, that she is looking forward with 
pleasure to her first concert tour in America 
next season. 

Earl Truxell, pianist and teacher of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., presented some of his pupils 
in a studio recital recentiy. Those heard 
were Sophie Bukes, Ruth Goodman, Carl 
Fisk, Betty McGuiness, Jeannette Paul, 
Helen Burke, Helen Baldus, William Col- 
lins, Edith Volkwein, Alice Crawford, Selma 
Surloff, Howard Specht, Margaret Paul, 
Bertha Chaitkin and Howard Neff, and they 
played numbers by Friml, Schytte, Schu- 
mann, Haydn, Chopin, Mozart, Grieg, Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, Infante and Moszkowski. 

Eve Warren pupils were seen at Guild 
Hall June 14 as part of C-O-G’s Spring 
Dance; this is the group of vocal instruc- 
tors who are presenting operas. 

Ralph Wolfe, young Virginia pianist, 
will be heard in a New York recital next 
season at Town Hall, November 26. 


Abell Family Back to Time of 
William the Conqueror 


Arthur M. Abell, who was the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Musicat Courter for many 
years, and Laura Abell, his assistant for 
six years, trace their lineage back to the 
time of William the Conqueror. The fol- 
lowing interesting article appeared in the 
Hastings News of June 27: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Abell and Mrs. 
M. Cliffe Miller of Sheldon Place, Hastings, 
and also Laura E. Abell of Bridgeport, who 
is visiting them, attended a family reunion 
held in New York on Monday, June 23. 
Prominent members of the family had come 
from different parts of the country to at- 
tend the meeting, which was held to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of the ar- 
rival in America of their common ancestor, 
Robert Abell, who landed in Salem, Mass., 
300 years ago, in June, 1630. 

“Of great interest to those present was 
the manuscript of a book, compiled by Lewis 
P. Abell of Los Angeles, Cal., and Horace A. 
Abell of Rochester, N. Y., which is soon to 
be published, giving the genealogy of the 
Abell family. The line has been traced back 
uninterruptedly to a Norman Abell, who came 
to England with William the Conqueror and 
fought in the Battle of Hastings in 1066. 
The records also show that a member of the 
Abell family was in the service of King 
Edward I, in the 13th century. And another, 
T. Abell, was chaplain to Henry VIII's first 
queen, Catherine of Aragon, who was the 
youngest daughter of King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella of Spain. 

“At the meeting in New York on Monday 
an organization was formed called the Abell 
Family of America.” 
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Is Lindbergh’s Opus I musical ? 
: Bee 
The road to Parnassus seems to have more detours 
than ever before. 


The great open spaces are in many improperly 
trained singing voices 


Most American musicians of the serious kind will 
have little difficulty in the compilation of their in- 
come taxes for 1929. 

ge 

Edison and Marconi are failures, after all. They 
never invented any way for a composer without in- 
spiration to create great music. 
sermonists at the musical conserva- 
a bit these days over the an- 


Baccalaureate 
tories probably stutter 
cient phrase, “art for art’s sake.” 

“Great pianists must be born,” says a learned 
musical essayist. Of course, they must, otherwise 
how could they become great pianists? 

6 

Walter Damrosch says that “Radio is saving the 
American home.” And if he looks upon himself 
as the chief symphonic savior he is not far from 
right. 

Toscanini remains abroad, but the Philharmonic 
players returned after their successful trip. It will 
not be long, if things continue (in spite of the tariff) 
when orchestra trips, one way or the other, will be 
annual affairs. 

— 

The members of the Mustcat Courier staff ex- 
tend sympathy to Constance Alexandre, of San Fran- 
California, MusicAL Courter correspondent, 

occasion of the death of her mother which 


cisco, 
on the 
occurred recently. 

ener t. 

The dailies ‘report that Seville (Spain) has had a 
general strike, which was joined by 4,000 cigarette 
makers ‘“‘who worked in the factory made famous in 
the opera Carmen.” Their strike song no doubt was 


3izet’s Habanera 


— 


A former Omaha private banker, Frank Favara, 
now in the Nebraska state penitentiary for financial 
irregularities, is seeking parole on a pledge that when 
freed he will teach music and not return ry fields 
of finance. Former District Judge James A. Rait, 
who sentenced Favara, now recommends his parole. 
If the incarcerated banker is a good music teacher, 
it is to be hoped that he will regain his freedom. If 
he is not a good teacher, the parole board should be 


MUSICAL COURIER 


careful about exercising leniency, for it is a sort of 
crime in itself to expose a community to the un- 
musical depredations of an incompetent pedagogue. 
ans 

In the daily press of a few days ago there was 
a harrowing story of a foreign violinist, residing in 
New York, having to leave America under the quota 
law. The piece of news caused deep concern among 
the musical fraternity here, because of the dearth 
of violinists and the difficulty of filling the many jobs 
open to them. 


The Dean of Pileman University says that the 
faults of present day youth are the result of “the 
radio, movies, telephones, and automobiles, all of 
which contribute to the disturbed state of the younger 
generation.” Thanks, Dean, for giving jazz a clean 
bill of health. We have grown tired of hearing it 
condemned—and mostly fruitlessly. 


A 


See ee 

Schumann-Heink says she wishes to die with a 
song on her lips. Nobody that knows her as an artist 
and woman desires her to die at all. But if and 
when she must go to the great beyond let her sing 
Isolde’s Liebestod from Tristan, transposed down to 
contralto register, or if that won’t do, Briinnhilde’s 
immolation from Gétterdammerung. 

The new American tariff measure seems to have 
put a prohibitive price on all foreign importations 
except musical compositions. Of course, many of 
the classical works would under any circumstances 
be in the category of duty-free antiques, but at least 
the modernistic output from abroad ought to be 
taxed, especially as symphonic composition still is a 
decidedly infantile industry in our land. 

Frank H. Vizetelly, word expert, stuns Amer- 
icans with this declaration: “We speak the most in- 
volved language the world has ever known. It is 
drawn from thirty-five or more other languages and 
we misspell for the simple reason that twenty-two of 
the twenty-six letters are silent in certain combina- 
tions of words.” That is another bombshell ex- 
ploded in the camp of those who cry out for opera 
in English. 

‘eee 

It is interesting that the judges for the selection 
of a peace hymn are Professor Lyon Phelps, Jane 
Addams and Dr. Robert Freeman. It is said that 
the hymn society which is giving this prize is a na- 
tional organization of hymn writers and composers. 
Evidently, with non-musical judges such as these, the 
hymn consists chiefly of words. As a matter of fact, 
it is the music which has given the long life to most 
hymns. 

cere eee 

Lee Shubert, American theatrical producer visiting 
in Vienna, tells them over there that “jazz is dead in 
America, except for purposes of the dance,” and 
that “the Viennese operetta will return and super- 
sede the present style of American musical comedy.” 
Would that it were true. At the moment of writing 
this paragraph we see no sign hereabouts that Mr. 
Shubert is right in his opinion. No doubt the Vien- 
nese exercised their customary politeness in extend- 
ing hospitality to Mr. Shubert, and perhaps he re- 
ciprocated with his quoted prophetic compliments, 
as a courtesy in return. 

a ne 


Another “discoverer” of the vanished—we had al- 
most said varnished—secret of Stradivarius is on 
hand, and he announces that he can turn out Strads. 
which are the equal of the genuine ancient instru- 
ments. It would be a welcome gift to the musical 
world, but the advance bulletins of the “discovery” 
must be accepted with a grain of salt. Many times 
similar claims have been put forth only to end in 
eventual disappointment. Up to the time of our 
going to press, the belief is still prevalent, based on 
experience, that no synthetic Strad. is the equal of 
those made by the old master himself. 

———-@---- — 

One hears so much complaint about the downtrod- 
den American composer that it is of interest to read 
that Jerome Kern recently paid $32,998.10 for a 
reputed Goldsmith manuscript. It seems that Mr. 
Kern included this manuscript with the rest of his 
notable private collection of rare books and manu- 
scripts, the sale of which last year netted him almost 
$1,800,000. The purchaser of the questionable Gold- 
smith autograph returned it to Mr. Kern, and Mr. 
Kern is trying to make an adjustment with the dealer 
from whom he purchased it. But just think of an 
American composer having a collection of rare books 
and manuscripts worth nearly $2,000,000. The 
American composer is only poor and downtrodden 
when he fails to compose things the American public 
likes. 


“é 
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Casual 


Artists come and artists go. Some of them 
go quickly and some drag on for unhappy 
years before they finally realize that they 
should have gracefully discarded themselves 
early in life. It seems to be a terrible thing 
for the ambitious artist to acknowledge him- 
self beaten. Some of them even when they 
do acknowledge themselves beaten, refuse to 
acknowledge that it is in any way, shape or 
manner their own fault or the fault of the lack 
of talent with which they were born. They 
blame their failure upon circumstances, upon 
the cruel world, upon the lack of understanding 
on the part of audiences, upon the general un- 
culture of the human race, and so on and so 
forth, ad infinitum. The average man’s greatest 
talent is the manufacture of an alibi. 


One of the things that defeats artistic success, 
sometimes even when there is real musical tal- 
ent, is the attitude of being casual. Just what 
this is is a little difficult to describe. It is easier 
in fact to recognize than it is to picture in imag- 
ination. The casual artist somehow does not 
give the impression of being very serious in his 
work. He suggests to audiences that a musical 
performance is rather an unimportant matter in 
the day’s activity, and it may be possible that 
such a man or woman is casual in everything 
that he or she does. 


It is a regrettable fact that all of us find it 
difficult to hide our personalities. The human 
race is infinitely wise as the result of eons of 
observation as to the meaning of every shade of 
expression in other people’s faces or actions. 
What we are is not always written plain upon 
us, but, generally speaking, when one of us gets 
into action, especially the action of musical per- 
formance before a large audience, whatever we 
are is fully and completely expressed for good 
or ill. 

The success and failure of some musicians 
has frequently been matter of wonder on the 
part of observers. Some musicians who are ap- 
parently extraordinarily gifted and thoroughly 
capable, fail, while others, apparently less en- 
dowed, succeed. It would certainly seem to 
have something to do with the personal charac- 
teristics of these musicians—perhaps one should 
say character. Somehow there is in the success- 
ful musician an outward expression of what one 
perhaps may call an intense personality. Such 
an artist will be a man of whom we feel that 
“he means what he says,” to use a common ex- 
pression. 

That expression possibly gives a clue to a solu- 
tion of this mooted question. It is undoubtedly 
a fact that some interpretative artists, just as 
some people in ordinary life, although they mean 
very much what they say, are unable to convey 
an impression of that earnestness to their hear- 
ers. Some people in life actually inspire what 
may be described almost as fear by their ob- 
vious determination. One realizes that they will 
not be turned aside from their resolves, that 
nothing will prevent them from attaining their 
ends except utter impossibility. 

Strangely enough, the same thing applies to 
musicians who are public performers, who at- 
tain their musical ends and arrive at interpreta- 
tions that are expressions of their own fixed de- 
termination; and such strength of purpose and 
vigorous trend of personality would seem to 
have weight with audiences. 

It is a dangerous thing in art to be casual. The 
public wants to be told a definite story in a 
definite way. It wants to be given a picture of 
Beethoven, of Chopin, of Brahms, or some other 
great personality that appeals as an utterance 
of a tremendously powerful will, intent upon 
delivering a message faithfully and truly. 

All of which, when one tells it to a person de- 
void of this directness of purpose, falls on un- 
fertile soil, for it is hopeless for such a person 
to try to change himself. Just as people are 
born with more or less musical talent, so they 
are born with more or less of this powerful 
thing that we call individuality and force of 
character, which is the antithesis of the casual. 
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V ariatrews 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


From the Comité Des Relations Artistiques be- 
tween Poland and France, comes a highly illumina- 
tive document, which I publish herewith in the hope 
that it will help to strengthen those cordial bonds 
which have always existed between the governments 
at Warsaw and Washington: 


(Eminent critic M. Jacques de Laprade one of the editors 
of the very popular nou daily in Paris “Ami du Peuple” 
has asked feu of best known pianists in Paris to explain 
their relation with music. 

Gustaw Gwozdecki the greath Polisch painter who con- 
sidered by many European critics as a best colorist gave a 
most interesting answer that we translated here:) 


GUSTAW GWOZDECKI, PAINTER AS MUSICIAN 

Gustaw Gwozdecki who is answering to day to our 
interwiew ; is unknown to the Parisians. That great Polish 
painter who lives now in New York has not forgotten 
Paris where he knew his first succés in 1912: he still comes 
to Paris Very often: Lately he has just opened a sub- 
scriptoo (the “Bibliothéque Polonaise”) and he has just 
organised an exhibition of painting and drawing of his 
country men Artists. 

Gustaw Gwozdecki has long hesitated between painting 
and music he did both for a time and he choosed the 
painting but both arts seemed to him very connected. 

It would not be difficult to make him explain the con- 
nection he founds betetween the composition and the sen- 
sation of those two Arts: He sent us a very original com- 
mentary of the famow sonnet by Baudelaire. 

The analogies are most interesting and his opinion in 
our inquiries will be quite precions: 

“When I was a child the sound and the colour had 
already for me a very deep correlation and i found it 
quite natural. 

Now, i am sure (Without giving too much importance 
to the fact) that i can see the colour of the sound and I 
CAN understand the different shade for cach instruments. 

_When listening to a big orchestra I am capable to 
discern and name every instrument. 

The colour of the sounds are always see the high tunes 
snowy white: going down the notes i see a darker shade 
more cream coloured: yellow gold and then reddish brown 
transparent and it ends in the lower tunes by a dark brown 
nearly black a warm shade. 

_ The sound of a flite gives ma a feeling of white ivory 
in the high tunes and darker like old ivary in the lower 
tunes. 

The coloure of “Hautbois” yellow green, lemon colour; 
= white to dark rosé, the bassoon, light brown to dark 
rown. 

A very low tune: blak (the thunder for an example) 
grey when far away. 

The Bells, according to their size, go from gold to red. 

The strings instruments: a shade of pink in their high 
notes the brass during the “forte” flame colour like the fire. 

The only solencions colour is the beautiful blue haevenly 
blue of the skies in fine weather. The dark blue deep and 
Majestic like the sea seems to absorb the sounds. 

Listening to an orchestra i feel clearly how those colours 
make luminious parallel lines or ornamental figures very 
often symitric like the roses in the stained glass windows of 
the old antique cathedrals. 

The bassos obligatos in the works of the XVI century 
looks to me like an endless regular colonnade. 

I must confess that I see the severe architectur of Bach, 
the sunny Majestic monument of Haendel; the gold and 
ivory lowers the pearls of Mozart the tropical gardens with 
the rapturons exotic parfumes of Debussy, etc. 

In certain musical parts I see people I know. Some of 
their words. ' 

I could not say like a musical friends of mine that I smell 
the perfume of different roses but I could certainly recog- 
nise the freshness of some instruments who contrast with 
the narcotic tunes of others instruments. 

eRe 

In connection with The New Yorker’s quip, “Vita- 
phones are not found in spinach,” Edward Johnson, 
the Metropolitan tenor, commented quite openly, 
“Then lyric sopranos may eat that vegetable fear- 
lessly and not worry about becoming calorie-tura’s.” 

Johnson, by the way, is a supreme authority on 
operatic diet and knows exactly how to keep that boy- 
ish form which blends his Melisandes and Fioras so 
engagingly with his Pelleas and Avito. 

eee 

Parades of the unemployed, of the communists, 
of the police force, and other official and unofficial 
bodies, appeal to the populace from time to time. 

Why not wind up every season with a representa- 
tive musical procession of the same kind? It would 
stir popular interest in a cause that appears to be 
waning somewhat these days. 

I have arranged a tentative order of march for 
such a display, but am willing to receive further en- 
tries provided there are not too many to pass a given 
point—an organ point, as it were. 

These are my suggestions, already approved by 
the Police Department, the Board of Censors, the 
Coroner, and the Commissioner of Health and Sani- 


tation: 
PLATOON OF POLICE 


Carrying flutes instead of clubs. 
SOUSA AND HIS BAND 
Playing an orchestrated Bach Fugue. 


GRAND MARSHAL 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 


DEPUTY GRAND MARSHALS 
Otto H. Kahn, Arturo Toscanini, Walter Damrosch, 
Artur Bodanzky, Siegfried O’ Houlihan. 


UKELELE ORCHESTRA 
With Calliope Obbligato, playing the Good Friday 
Music from Parsifal. 

ORNAMENTAL FLOATS 
Orpheus Tuning In On a Radio. 
Pan Throwing Away His Pipes and Playing the 
Saxophone. 
Allegorical Figure of Jazz, with Terpsichore, Johann 
Strauss, Victor Herbert, and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Kneeling in Supplication. 


VETERANS 


Battalion of former orchestral players willing to per- 
form in the talkies or over the radio. 


GOLDMAN BAND 
Marching backward, and stopping for a short concert 
wherever there are trees. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOATS 
A Flock of Press Agents Sacrificing Before the Altar 
of Truth, by Killing the Goose That Lays the Golden 
Eggs. 
Triumphant Operatic Artists Dancing on the Pros- 
trate Effigy of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, with escort of 
Concert Managers (on all fours) in chains. 
The First Prima Donna to say to the reporters: 
“T love America,” with escort of Wax Figure of the 
same Prima Donna landing in Europe and saying to 
her brother-in-law: “America is a pig-dog land and 
I hate it.” 
RUDY VALLEE 
With jasmines in his hair, riding in a pansy covered 
car, under the wheels of which hysterical women 
throw themselves recklessly. 
ALLEGORICAL FLOAT 
“The Agony of the Modernist.” A lean, gaunt fig- 
ure, gibbering and clawing in an iron cage, sur- 
rounded by a chorus singing the melodies of Schu- 
bert. 
LEGION OF POPULAR MUSIC COMPOSERS 
Riding in their Rolls Royces, attired in sable coats, 
smoking two dollar cigars, and throwing one hundred 
dollar bills and twenty dollar gold pieces to the 
scrambling throngs. 
GROUP OF CRITICS 
With Pencils and Pads, Making Notes on the Phras- 
ing of the Various Bands and Orchestras in the Pro- 
cession. 
CIVIC BODIES 
Delegation, Ancient and Honorable Order of Dead- 
heads, Grand Commandery, Children of Schumann- 
Heink, Artists Who Get Their pictures in for Noth- 
ing, Council of German Tenors who Drink Pilsener 
when in the Fatherland, and Mystic Nobles, or Ger- 
man Baritones and Bassos Who Prefer Miinchener. 
FORTUNE GALLO 
Heading San Carlo Opera Company, the principals 
and chorus carrying an Illuminated Banner with the 
Device, “We Care Not Who Gives Opera in New 
York or Chicago, so long as Our Boss Controls the 
Rest of the Country.” 
ANIMALS IN CAGES 
The Lohengrin Swan; Lizards, Reptiles and Ver- 
min from the second act of Rheingold; the Snake in 
The Magic Flute; the Goat in Dinorah; the horses 
in Carmen, Aida and Gétterdammerung ; the Donkey 
in Pagliacci. 
IRISH 
Playing Kol Nidrei. 
JOHN McCORMACK 
Singing Eli, Eli. 
HORRIBLE EXAMPLES 
Musical Editors Who Might Have Become Suc- 
cessful Plumbers, or Retreated from Wall Street 
In Time. 

DETACHMENT OF VOCAL TEACHERS 
Demonstrating their methods, and each individual 
heading his Class of Pupils Who Sing Better Than 
Any One at the Metropolitan. 


BRASS BAND 
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PADEREWSKI 

Leading Company of Pianists Who Do Not Under- 
stand Why He Makes So Much More Money Than 
They Do. 

AMBULANCES AND STRETCHER BEARERS 
Carrying Disabled Impresarios who have Managed 
Open Air Opera. 

neme*e 

A correspondent wishes to know: “Why is it not 
logical to assume that the shagginess of musicians 
who fight their way successfully to public recognition 
is an indication of the vitality necessary to such an 
achievement? As to the length of hair, is it not 
reasonable to assume that some musicians cannot 
afford frequent visits to the barber ?” 

Zangwill put the thought this way: “Musicians 
wear their hair long for the same reason that they 
wear their shoes long.” 

Long hair on a musician’s pate no longer is in 
vogue. It used to awe the populace, but now it only 
amuses them cynically. The modern musician tries 
to look like other respectable persons in the cut of 
his clothes and of his hair. 

One of the last flings of the late beloved Huneker 
was to this effect : “Long hair, formerly the insignia 
of musical art, now has become the badge of the corn 
doctor.” 
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There are not only vital organs, but also vital 

organists. 
zR ER 

Jascha Heifetz is so fond of a certain kind of 
music that one of his friends fears the violinist 
might change his name to Jazza Heifetz. 

nere 

Sir Frederick Cowen’s “Music as She Is Wrote” 
offers these passages : 

Accent.—Used mostly by foreign conductors when 
trying to speak English to the orchestra. 

Artist—Anyone of any nationality (except 
ish) who plays, sings or composes. 

Classical.—Anything that has no tune. 
ern music is classical. 

Counterpoint—Two or more themes forcibly 
made to go together whether they desire it or not. 
Two barrel-organs playing different tunes in the 
same street are a good example of modern counter- 
point. 

Festival—A lying-in hospital for still-born works 
by British composers. 

Flat—A very unpleasant way some artists have 
of singing. 

Harmony.—That sentiment which exists between 
two prime donne in the same theater. 

Melody.—An obsolete term. 

Organ.—A very powerful instrument used by 
composers when a big modern orchestra by itself is 
not noisy enough for their purpose. It is an instru- 
ment full of very curious anomalies. For instance, 
it is often combined with other instruments, but is 
never “coupled” with anything but itself ; its “‘stops”’ 
are the means by which it goes on; it can “tie” any 
chord, but has no strings; its beautiful sounds are 
caused entirely by its “bellows”; when its notes do 
not act properly it is of no consequence—in fact, 
it is a mere “cipher”; and although there is a great 
deal of the “swell” about it, it occupies itself largely 
with “manual” work. An organ is very useful as a 
decorative background to a concert hall. 

Tempo rubato.—Part of a bar or a phrase taken 
either slower or quicker than it ought to be. Liter- 
ally, “robbing time.” This is not a punishable 
offence. If it were, most executive artists would be 
in prison. 

Maxims: 

“The streets that are paved with gold have few 
sritish musicians residing in them.” 

““A score in the head is worth two just glanced at 
before rehearsal.” 

“When you have nothing to say, write it for a 
large orchestra.” 

“When commissions come in at the door, art flies 
out of the window.” 


Srit- 


Most mod 


eee 
The pupil who spoke of “augminished” and “de- 
mented” intervals, showed no mean order of intelli- 
gence. 
Re 
Sheet music is not the polite name for snoring. 
zn RR 
The music of the Aeolian harp is generally con- 
sidered to be very wonderful, chiefly because poets 
have said so. How many of them have heard an 
Aeolian harp? To some of us it sounds something 
like a small string orchestra tuning up. Another 
notion exploded is the much praised music of the 


rippling cascade bounding from rock to rock. To 
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most trained ears the sound seems exactly like that of 
a rippling cascade bounding from rock to rock. 
nr e 
D. C. writes to ask whether something could not 
be done to have all our operas and songs sung in 
English. The only thing immediately effective that 
might be done, would be for audiences to remain 
away from any performance not given in English. 
Of course the idea is fantastic. Our musical audi- 
ences remind one of the old saying: “There’s a lot 
of talk regarding the weather but nothing is done 
about it.”” However, nowadays nothing is too pre- 
posterous to be entertained as a possibility. There 
was a time when a National Prohibition law would 
have been considered the wildest kind of a dream 
in this country. And now look at the damned thing. 
ze 
Which is easier, the art of 
management of art: 
you impresarios. 


management or the 
Please don't all shout at once, 
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Benjamin De Casseres has let himself in for pain- 
ful assassination, by declaring that “America’s great- 
est woman singer hasn't been born yet.” 

nn 
complaints have reached the Musica 
CourIER Offices that this publication frequently is 
asked for in vain at the newsstands while some other 
music papers always are on hand there. That is be- 
cause the newsstands sell the MusicaL Courter. 
| an nd 
PARK CONCERT 
The New Yorker) 
Like bathers on a beach, strange creatures sprawl] 
Beside this sea of sound, too siren-sweet, 
Too treacherous and turbulent for all 
To dare its depths. The faint, with timid 
Firm in the foaming shallows on the sand, 
Stare spellbound into distance, while the brave 
Forgetting comfort and the quiet land 
Breast the swift currents and the crashing wave 
Seas such as this have pearls beneath their waters, 
Bright ambergris lies gleaming on the shore: 
Here dolphins dive, and here the merman’s daughters 
Kiss skulis of lovers drowned long years before 
Yet floating idly on the ancient deep 
Old men here sun their stomachs as they 
JEAN 
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SATCHELOR 
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Dear 
In a letter we have just received from Yehudi Menuhin, 
telling of his picnics, hikes, and general good times in and 


Variations 


MUSIC IN GERMANY 

Captioned as above, an interesting little booklet 
comes to the Musica Courier, by courtesy of Dr. 
Paul Schwarz, German Consul New 
York. 

Dr. Schwarz evidently is possessed of a slight 
streak of malice, and wishes to fill those American 
musicians and music lovers with envy who cannot 
go to Germany this summer and autumn and visit 
some of the many interesting tonal events scheduled 
there during that period. It is not necessary to re- 
print the list at this moment, for it has appeared 
in the MusicaL Courier several times of late. 
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However, one’s musical mouth waters at these: 
Chamber Music, Augsburg, July-September ; Course 
in Music Pedagogics for Foreigners, Berlin, July; 
Mozart Festival, Stuttgart, July-September; Master 
Courses in Music, Vienna, July 1 to August 15; 
Seventh German Reger Festival, Heidelberg, July 
5-6; Orchestral Academy for Foreigners, Salzburg, 
July 5 to September 5; Practical Course in Music 
Pedagogies, Frankfort-on-Oder, July 7-27; Sum- 
mer Course in Music and the Fine Arts, Mondsee, 
near Salzburg, July 7 to August 30; Carl Flesch 
Course in Violin Pedagogics, Baden-Baden, July 14 
to August 11; Festival of Bavarian Choral Societies 
(60,000 singers), Munich, July 17-20; International 
Society for Contemporary Music, Bad Pyrmont, 
July 18-19; Wagner and Mozart Festivals, Munich, 
July 21-September 1; Bayreuth Festival, July 22- 
August 21; Nuremberg Festival ( Meistersinger ), 
July 24, 28, 30; Open Air Opera, Zoppot, July 27, 
29, 31, and August 3, 5; American Music Festival, 
Baden-Baden, July 28 to August 2; Salzburg Festi- 
val, August 1-31; Strauss and Pfitzner Festivals, 
Munich, end of August; Festival of Association of 
German Musicians and Music Teachers, Dresden, 
October 2-6; German Bach Festival, Kiel, October 
2-6; Bruckner Festival, Munich, October 22; Cath- 
olic Church Music, Frankfort-on-Main, October 
23-206. 

The booklet contains also maddeningly beautiful 
pictures of the Festival towns and theaters,’and their 
alluring surroundings; and the texts, in tempting 
words, serve only to make the absentees feel sadder. 

Anyone making a late resolve to hurry to Ger- 
many may obtain further details and directions 
about its musical celebrations, by addressing the 
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MENUHIN, PENCIL VIRTUOSO 
A sketch of Menuhin and his accompanist, drawn by the 
youthful violinist 


about Basel, Switzerland, he tells of some of the jokes that 
he and his pianist, Herbert Giesen, have been playing on 
each other, and sent the enclosed “sketch,” as he calls it. 
He tells that following his Paris recital in May, Giesen 
asked him how he liked the accompaniments that night, and 
Yehudi replied that he liked the accompaniment best when he 
played the Bach Sonata for violin alone. 
Sincerely yours, 
Evans & SALTER 
eRe FF 
There is only one letter difference between the cos- 
mic urge and the comic urge. 
2 RF 
Then there is the European urge. Following it, I 
shall be aboard the steamship Bremen when these 
lines reach the mourning multitude. My next broad- 
cast will be from mid-ocean. Please stand by. 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Music Department of the Terramare Office, 23 Wil- 
helm Strasse, Berlin. 

The Terramare declares itself to be 
house for musical relations between Germany and 


“a clearing- 


other countries. Information regarding all musical 
activities and events in Germany, especially the forth- 
coming music festivals and the study of music, will be 
gladly furnished without charge other than prepay- 
ment of postage for reply. (International Postal 
Coupons. )” 
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TEACHERS SHOULD ORGANIZE 

The Associated Music Teachers’ League of New 
York held a mass meeting for music teachers at 
Wanamaker Auditorium last week, a report of which 
will be found in another column. During the course 
of this meeting, organization of music teachers into 
a league of some sort was vigorously urged. 

But is the Associated Music Teachers’ League of 
New York the organization to do this work? We 
have before us a pamphlet issued by the Associated 
Music Teachers’ League entitled The Meaning and 
Practice of Creative Music. In a brief summary of 
this pamphlet, printed on the last page, are a series 
of paragraphs apparently giving reasons why music 
should be studied. The statements made in these 
paragraphs may be excellent and commendable from 
an artistic point of view, but they are “mighty bad 
business.” 

For instance, here is one of them: “While good 
music inspires us and awakens our finer and nobler 
emotions, cheap and vulgar music only excites our 
passions and arouses the beast within us.”” Consider 
the effect that such a statement as that must inevit- 
ably have upon the prospective student who admires 
jazz, who is interested in the success of Gershwin, 
Gruenberg, Krenek (who wrote Jonny Spielt Auf), 
\ntheil, and the rest of the modern jazz writers! 

The next paragraph says: “It is therefore the duty 
of every civilized man, woman and child to learn to 
appreciate the very best in music.” Comment upon 
this is unnecessary. 

The next paragraph says: “A serious and sincere 
devotion to creative music is the greatest guarantee 
against juvelile delinquency and crime. In later life, 
whatever one’s profession may be, good music will 
not fail to draw one’s attention away from gambling, 
Broadway, horses, jazz and the underworld.” Imag- 
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ine trying to encourage people to take music lessons 
with that sort of reasoning! 

3est of all is the final paragraph of this amazing 
summary : “‘Art is the greatest Peace-Maker on earth. 
Whoever heard of war, revolution and crusades in- 
spired by music?’ Who has not heard of martial 
music, and who does not know the amazing power of 
music in war? 

And anyhow, what is the use of such argument as 
this as a business getter for music teachers? It seems 
to us none, and we must again ask if an organization 
which circulates propaganda of this sort is a proper 
medium for the care of the practical needs of music 
teachers ? 


3 3 
Tuning in Wi urope 
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Tenors—and a Tenor 

The sensation of the Covent Garden opera season 
this year has, no doubt, been the debut of Beniamino 
Gigli. For years and years Covent Garden has been 
looking for an “authentic” tenor for its Italian sea- 
son. They have had “white’’-voiced specimens and 
dark-voiced ones; the former reminded you of boy- 
sopranos, the latter were all right so long as they 
sang baritone. One by one they have been tried 
and found wanting. Gigli’s name was whispered 
to the management; it was rumored that his price 
was too high. Well, the best is always the cheapest 
in the end, so Gigli was engaged. 

ee 

Gigli Stirs Them Up 

He came, sang and conquered. Nearly all the 
critics compared him with Caruso: one said that in 
respect of phrasing and use of local color he was 
superior to Caruso. All of them emphasized his lack 
of mere showmanship and his artistic finesse. Covent 
Garden, though usually sold out for the German 
season, has not for years been able to make its Italian 
season really successful. With Rosa Ponselle lead- 
ing the sopranos and Gigli the tenors much of the 
old brilliance has returned. 

.* /_— * 


America to the Fore 

The two leading American opera houses contribute 
a very remarkable share indeed to Covent Garden 
this year. For after Ponselle and Gigli, Edith 
Mason, of the Chicago Opera, is to be heard. And 
Giorgio Polacco, who enchanted at Covent Garden 
before the war, is returning, via Chicago, to his old 
London haunts. 

x * x 
Why Not? 

The popular sensation of the German season this 
year was Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. The old people, 
remembering the “naughty nineties,” simply revelled 
in it; while young “superior persons,” having re-dis- 
covered the Victorian and Edwardian epochs for 
lampooning purposes, considered it too delightfully 
funny. Houses sold out. And Covent Garden has 
evidently taken a hint from the old wheeze: “If 
Richard, why not Wagner; if Strauss, why not 
Johann ? 


* * x 


Page St. Peter 

The mid-Victorian atmosphere of the perform- 
ance was so marvelously convincing that one critic, 
of the Daily Mirror (May 7), evidently forgot he 
was not living in the good old nineteenth century. 
“The Blue Danube, which was played before Act 
III,” he wrote, ‘was delightful, and at the conclusion 
of the performance Strauss was called on the stage 
to share the torrents of applause.” 

x * * 


“Imperial” Opera at Last 

Covent Garden, after struggling through its period 
of tentative reconstruction, is slowly regaining its old 
prestige. Its audience is not the same old pre-war 
audience ; but to its new audience opera and Covent 
Garden are once again synonymous. It has absorbed 
the British National Opera; it is now absorbing the 
Imperial League of Opera, Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
country-wide organization, which was to knock old 
C. G. into a cocked hat. The League’s members have 
been clamoring for action of some sort; and we now 
learn that a season of opera in English, under the 
aegis of the Covent Garden Syndicate, is to be given 
in the fall. Cs: 


_ —~<o-—_—_-_— 


THE UNKINDEST CUT 

Piano playing gets a rather unkind classification 
from correspondents of the Chicago Tribune, which 
published the attached in its issue of June 7: 

The Tribune last: night received telephone complaints from 
Chicago radio fans that “piano playing and other disturb- 
ances” prevented clear reception of that portion of Senator 
Reed’s address dealing with radio. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica. Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be use for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 


communications. 


From a Wilson Lamb Pupil 
West Orange, N. J. 
Editor, the Musical Courier: 

I am writing relative to your article on 
Wilson Lamb’s Interesting Views, published 
in the June 14 issue of the MusicaL Courier. 

I am one of Mr. Lamb’s white pupils and 
the second tenor of the Wilson Lamb Male 
Singers—advertisers in your magazine. 

I want to pen my appreciation of your 
recognition of the hard-earned success of my 
teacher. I fully endorse all that your ar- 
ticle sets forth. I came to Mr. Lamb after 
a life of ten years spent with teachers whose 
national and international reputations led me 
to believe them capable of giving me the 
most advanced methods of vocal training. As 
a preacher of the gospel I must say Mr. 
Lamb has given me a knowledge that no 
white teacher had to impart—a method of 
common sense tone production. 

Our friends of close kin are our fairest 
critics. At first, lest they again find them- 
selves in error, they began to compliment 
me cautiously, but now my most cynical 
critic has become my most ardent admirer. 
What I say of myself, voices the sentiment 
of Mr. Lamb’s other white pupils. They are 
singers with varied stage and concert ex- 
perience, natural voices, a high standard of 
intelligence and a stick-to-itiveness of pur- 
pose. A singer must have all these qualifi- 
cations to enroll as a pupil of Wilson Lamb. 

Your scholarly article bespeaks a mighty 
intelligence in grasping a theory and squarely 
visualizing its import. It also manifests a 
breadth of tolerance in the championing of 
a race robbed of privilege through an im- 
posed stigma in an age of racial preference. 

I am sure this article will spur on to even 
greater achievement the one, who in my 
humble judgment, leads his race in accom- 
plishment of distinctive work. 

I again thank you and may God bless you 
for the attitude you assume toward a race 
that is fast coming into its own in the field 
of world endeavor. 

Cordially yours for the uplift of humanity, 

Rev. Davin J. Lewis. 


Calls Le Menestrel to Task 


Havana, 
Musical Courier: 


Cuba, June 17 
Editor, the 

I have seen in the last issue of the Mu- 
SICAL CoURIER the commentary on Mr. Lieb- 
ling’s article about Toscanini, and I think 
that Le Menestrel is mistaken when it says 
that “Leonard Liebling, rédacteur en chef 
dune grande Revue Américaine,” etc. 
(“Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of a 
large American Magazine”.) Le Menestrel 
should have said “rédacteur en chef d’une 
Revue la plus grande du monde,” (‘ ‘editor in 
chief of ~ largest [musical] magazine in 
the world”) and then it would have placed 
the dot 5 LE, the letter I, as we say in the 
language of Cervantes. If Le Menestrel 
ever knew that Musicat Courter is the best 
musical magazine of the world (and I say 
it firmly by personal experience), be sure 
that it would have been easy to that French 
periodical to realize why Mr. Liebling was 
surprised when knowing that Toscanini, in 
his journey to European lands, had ne- 
glected some beautiful American melodies 
known all over the world. And here is my 


I WONDER: 


If the 1930-31 season will break the record 
for the number of concerts. 

What will be the next thing after jazz. 

If Beethoven will ever be considered obso- 
lete. 

Why pupils persist in being late for lessons. 

And artists tardy for appointments in the 
routine of a busy day. 

How long it took Heifetz to acquire a per- 
fect spiccato bowing. 

Why vocal teachers are trying to break into 
‘the talkies as musical directors. 

When Toscanini will find a work by an 
American composer worthy of being 
performed by him. 

What instrument the next musical prodigy 
will play—or will he possibly be a 
composer. 

Why so many tenors rush to the foot-lights 
to sing their arias. 

How many of the prominent singers before 
the public ever studied harmony. 





Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible-—The Editor). 


motto: A country without music cannot be 
the possessor of the best musical magazine 
of the whole world. 
Most cordially yours, 
Ricarpo M. ALEMAN. 
More Anent “Martin-Baritone” 
Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, the Musical Courier: 

The Musicat Courter of June 21 has this 
note: The New York Evening Post speaks 
of the “martin-baritone” and you are un- 
able to locate the expression. I came across 
it some years ago. It originated in Paris, 
France. They had a “Barytone-Martyne” 
there. I think that was the name. The spell- 
ing may not be correct. However, it is this 
—a baritone in the lower octave of the voice 
and then about B flat third line it distinctly 
turns to a tenor quality which is unmis- 
takable to everyone. 

He used to sing in Paris. I only heard 
one voice like it, and he was an American— 
Mr. Marston, I think the name was. It’s so 
long ago. Some place among my scrapbooks 
in New York I have an account of this. 

Anyway, it puts me in mind of a good 
B flat clarinet, played in the lower register, 


then suddenly played in the upper with a dis- 
tinct break in between, like a break in the 
voice or a hole in the voice, as ‘the expres- 
sion used to be. I used to hear that term a 
lot. His voice is full of holes—i.e., not 
even chest one minute and a sort of falsetto 
the next. You must have in your “files” 
something about this. In writing your Mr. 
Clarence Lucas in Paris ask him to try to 
locate this and get the full details. Some 
one will know of it there. All good wishes. 
Faithfully yours, 
J. Coates Lock Hart. 


Teachers of Composition “Rare as 


Hen’s Teeth” 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, the Musical Courier; 
Why don’t you all 
so that we can praise 
pleasure, personally ? 
Rochester’s Experiment editorial hits this 
correspondent as being very well said; 100 
per cent truth, if there is any such thing as 
truth. You have admirably stated a condi- 
tion, a serious condition, or might I say 
“state of affairs.” I personally have given 
this a great deal of thought in the last 
twenty years and have come to one con- 
clusion as to the cause, and that is a lack of 
teachers of composition. This sounds silly to 
some people. But teachers of composition 
are as rare as hen’s teeth. Dvorak was the 
last appearance of one in America. When an- 
other arrives you will see a difference. 
Very truly, 
GEOFFREY 


your editorials 
or pan you at 


sign 
you 


O’HarA. 





WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the telephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


TEACHER OF YERSIN FRENCH METHOD 
WANTED 
I would like to know whether there is a 
teacher of the Yersin French Method at 
the present time in Los Angeles and what 
the address is. A pupil of mine is anxious 
to go on with her work there. 
E. R., New York. 
The MusicaL Courter would be glad 
to hear from its readers regarding teach- 
ers of the Yersin French Method in 
Los Angeles, and the information will 
be forwarded to E. R 
RELEASE oF CopyriGHt Must Be Securep 
“IT would appreciate information in re- 
gard to the following: “I have written three 
songs to poems by J. Whitcomb Riley, Dante 
G. Rossetti and Sydney Lanier. I wish to 
know what must be done before I should try 
to have these songs published. Must permis- 
sion from the publishers of these poems be 
secured before they can be sent out by me for 
the music publishers’ approval. If so, how 
does one find out who holds the copyrights, 
that is, the exclusive copyrights, of poems 
that one may choose to make a musical set- 
ting of?” G. M. S., Scranton, Pa 
If these poems are copyrighted, and pre- 
sumably they are, it would be absolutely 
necessary to secure a release from the 
copyright owners before your songs could be 
be published. Copies of the books in which 
the poems are published can be secured 
from your local dealer. You will find the 
copyright lines on the first page following 
the inside title page of the book. In most 
cases the publisher owns the copyright, and 


Readers therefore are requested not to ‘phone but to send their 
Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


his name and address will be given in the 
boo 

THe Most Dirricutt 
“T have a problem which has always 

vexed me, more from curiosity than from 
its importance, and it would greatly please 
me to get this information from an authori- 
tative and reliable source. What is the most 
difficult violin solo ever written? Has it 
_ been performed, <7 if so, by whom?” 

. M., New York, N. 

Either W aerate s F sharp minor 
concerto or Ernst’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert's Erlking for violin alone. They have 
both been performed, but seldom and only 
by the greatest technicians. 

No Recorp or Epith WAtTHEN 
“T would like very much to know if you 
have on file any record of the year and 
date that Edith Wathen starred as prima 
donna in the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
I think it was 1916 or 1917, but I don’t re- 
member the date or month. She was a St. 
Louis girl and her picture was in the papers 

at that time.” B. K., St. Louis, Mo. 

Inquiries at the Metropolitan fail to re- 
veal the name of Edith Wathen as a prima 
donna of the Company during the period 
you mention. 

Re Atwater Kent ConreEST 
“I would like to enter the Atwater Kent 
contest. Will you kindly tell me whom I’m 
to address in reference to this?” L. B., New 
York. 

The Atwater Kent National Radio Audi- 
tion Contest is sponsored by the Atwater 
Kent Foundation of Philadelphia, Pa. 


VioL1n Soo 











A SOPORIFIC SUCC 
it ain’t his health—at’s th’ 


“No, Mrs. Muggins, 











ESS. 


way this anaesthetic dancin’ always 


affects Eric.” 


I See That 


Anne Roselle recently returned from Europe 
on the Bremen. 
William J. Reddick is 
the summer 
View, Mich. 

Augusta Cottlow is vacationing at Tivoli-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Schipa is scoring tremendously in opera in 
Buenos Aires. 

The Associated Music Teachers’ League of 
New York held a mass meeting at Wana- 
maker Auditorium on June 25. 

There will be two summer sessions 
Master Institute of Roerich 
the second to start July 7. 

Hurok Attractions, Inc., have opened a new 
department to manage New York debuts 
and recitals. 

The Ithaca Conservatory this semester grad- 
uated the largest class in its history. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
has been conferred on Charles A. Sink 

by the Battle Creek College. 

Lauri-Volpi has been extravagantly lauded 

by the German press for his singing with 

the Berlin Staatsoper 
Althouse will sing Martha at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota on July 18. 

Theo. Van Yorx is spending the summer 
teaching in his New York studio. 
Catherine A. Bamman is now located in the 

new Barbizon- Plaza. 

Kathryn Meisle is filling various concert en- 
gagements abroad and will return for 
her regular tour about the middle of 
October. 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
lasting impression in 
piano recitals. 

Mary Miller Mount will not be a member 
of the Lester Concert Ensemble next 
season but will continue her concert and 
teaching work. 

Ravinia Park continues as the 
summer musical season. 

A new concert management, Zelzer & Kallis, 
has organized in Chicago. 

Recent sailings include Henri Deering, Barre 
Hill, Juliette Lippe, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, 
Mildred Dilling, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Hadley and Leonard Liebling. 


Better Than Swearing at the Dog 


“Music is a much better emotional out 
let than swearing or taking it out on the 
wife or children, or on the dog,” said Dr. 
P. Sandiford, M.Sc., M.A., of Toronto Uni 
ve rsity, in the course of an address to the 
members of the City of Ottawa Teachers’ 
Institute at the opening session of the an 
nual meeting in the assembly hall of the 
Normal School recently. 

Dr. Sandiford lectured on “Practice, With 
Special Reference to Music in Schools.” He 
urged that a community loses considerably 
if it fails to train children with natural 
gifts for music. But no person should be 
allowed to practice, he said, who had no 
sense of pitch. The modern city involved 
all kinds of inhibitions which do not obtain 
in the country. It was necessary, therefore, 
that there should be opportunities for emo- 
tional outlets. 

The most effective outlets were the emo- 
tional subjects, such as literature, music, 
and the fine arts generally, said the pro- 
fessor. He was “exceedingly glad that the 
Ottawa people—in the forefront as usual 
are taking an interest in the teaching of 
music in the schools.” He was afraid there 
has been a tendency hitherto in education 
to over-emphasize the intellectual. 


POET’S CORNER 


To Maestro Ernst Knoch 
A Recipe by 


in charge of 
activities in Bay 


again 
musical 


at the 
Museum, 


Paul 


Hughes made a 
Havana in two- 


Mecca of the 





Anne Hard of Washington 
Take a bit of Mr. Wagner, 

Of Brahms perhaps a soupgcon, 
A touch of Mr. Schubert 

(The old one, not the new one!) 


Dissolve it well in Humor, 
With some bits of Mr. Schumann, 
Add Beethoven (quantum libet) 
And something much more human, 


Put two merry eyes to light up 
A figure with no fat on, 

Emit a stream of languages 
And furnish it a baton; 


A hundred violins in line 
With brasses, woodwinds, cello 
And you will see Maestro Knoch, 
Musician—and good fellow! 
Mrs. Hard is a well known 


- Ss newspaper 
writer of the Capital city. 
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Chicago Schools and Studios 


Begin Their Summer Activities 
Edward Collins Opens Chicago Musical College Recital Series—New 


Course at Gunn School—American Conservatory Programs 
Commence—Pupils’ Concerts—Studio Notes. 


CHicaco,—Opening the artist recital series 
in connection with the Summer Master Ses 
sion at the Chicago Musical College, Edward 
Collins played an interesting and well bal 
anced program for a large and enthusiastic 
audience at Central Theater on June 24. One 
of Chicago’s foremost pianists and teachers, 
Mr. Collins’ pianistic qualifications are too 
well known to need enumeration here. Under 
his hands such numbers as the Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue in D major, three inter 
mezzos, the G minor Ballade and E fiat 
minor Scherzo of Brahms, Chopin’s Im- 
promptu in G flat major, Ravel’s Jeux d'eau, 
Collins’ own Valse Capricieuse and Passa- 
caglia and Liszt’s Concert Etude F minor 
and Rakoczy March received brilliant and 
engrossing performances. Collins has indeed 
much to offer and his playing is ever a 
source of genuine pleasure. 
New Course at GUNN SCHOOL 


A new and interesting course of study 
is announced by the Gunn School of Music 
for its summer session. The course is 
to be taught by Josephine Gerin, who has 
made such an unusual success in teaching 
theoretical subjects. Through intensive re- 
search and practical experience Miss Gerin 
has outlined a course of harmonic analysis, 
which will greatly aid the serious piano stu- 
dent in his understanding of the structure of 
music without spending years in the study 
of four part harmony. This course can be 
taken privately or in class. The class work 
began June 23 and will continue throughout 
the summer session. 

VitaLy SCHNEE 

Vitaly Schnee presented a group of his 
students in a piano recital in the Fine Arts 
Building, on June 15, which brought out 
much fine and well developed talent. In a 
number of Chicago recitals Mr. Schnee has 
shown himself a pianist of ability and keen 
discernment and the playing of his pupils 
proved him an equally capable teacher of the 
art of piano playing. All the pupils heard on 
this progra am played well and with under- 
standing—the young as well as the more ad- 
vanced. Tho se who took part included Janet 
Krauss, Perez Zagorin, Leonora Liph, Jer- 
ome Gore Howard Ledig, Eleanor Shlifer, 
Bernice Peck, Eugene Brodsky, Alfred Gore, 
Charlotte Ginsburg, Eunice Kraus, Zita 
Gershenovitch, Margerie Uretz, Florence 
Roberts, Norman Miller, Edward Brody and 
Joseph Markin. 

EL.ten KinsMaN MANN Stupio NoTEs 

Doris Morand, contralto of the Ellen Kins- 
man Mann Studio, sang services at the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church on June 22 and 30. She 
will sing there again on July 6, 


PRESENTS PUPILS 


and on July 
20 at the First Methodist Temple. _ 

Frances Jan Neher, a member of 
Mann’s European study-travel class = last 
season, gave a recital in Salt Lake City on 
June 14. She has also been engaged as solo- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church of Salt 
Lake City. 

Mrs. Mann’s class at Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
where she teaches twice a month, is growing 
rapidly since her return from Europe. She 
has six of the most prominent church singers 
of the city and other professionals among 
her pupils there. 

The summer classes at her Chicago studio 
Fine Arts Building are well filled and 


Mrs. 


in the 


include a number of professionals and teach- 
ers from all parts of the United States. 
MusicaL COoLLece ACTIVITIES 

The close of the Spring Session has by 
no means brought an end to the activities of 
the students of the Chicago Musical College. 
\ number of students are returning to their 
homes to appear in recitals there. 

Atha Maud Bright, will give a piano re- 
cital at McAlester, Okla., July 10. Ruth 
Dressler, will appear at WwW heaton, Ill., on 
July 8 Lola Lutzy, played in recital at 
Fostoria, O., on July 2. All are artist stu- 
dents of Edward’ Collins. 

Ralph Squires, artist pupil of Rudolf Ganz, 
will hold a summer piano class in New Or- 
leans, La. Carol Van Buskirk, another art 
ist pupil of Mr. Ganz is appearing on the 
Redpath Chautauqua Circuit this summer. 

Solon West, baritone, artist pupil of Gra- 
ham Reed, has been engaged to appear on 
the R.K.O. circuit for the summer months. 

Leonard Gay, pianist, artist pupil of Ed- 
ward Collins, was guest-artist and accom- 
panist for the convention of the Majestic 
Radio Corporation held at Atlantic City dur- 
ing the week beginning June 9 


(HICAGO 


LIEBLING PRESENTS ARTIST 


STUDENTS 


ESTELLE 
At the regular Summer Artist Series, 
given under the auspices of the Chicago 
Musical College, artists from the New York 
class of Estelle Liebling were heard on June 
20. Wilma Miller, coloratura soprano; 
Frances Sebel, lyric soprano, and, Gertrude 
Wider, contralto, sang, accompanied by Miss 
Liebling at the piano. 

Miss Sebel was heard in the aria Sommi 
Dei from Radamisto, in which she disclosed 
a voice of large volume, even in all regis- 
ters; she made an excellent impression. She 
was followed by Miss Miller, who made a 
hit in the seldom heard aria La Fauvette 
from Zemire et Azor in which she had not 
only the assistance of Miss Liebling at the 
piano, but also of Giuseppe French who 
played the flute obbligato. Miss Miller is the 
possessor of a lovely voice, which reaches 
the highest altitudes without effort; the qual- 
ity is as clear as the proverbial bell. She 
sings with good taste and is a credit to her 
distinguished teacher. 

Gertrude Wieder also sang a group of 
songs which are seldom programmed nowa- 
days, including Bruch’s Penelope’s Trauer 
frem Odysseus; Brahms’ Denn es gehet dem 
Menschen from Vier Ernste Gesange and 
Sind es Freuden, Sind es Schmerzen by the 
same composer. Here is another singer well 
worth noticing and who adds glory to the 
Liebling studio. Her voice is warm, used 
with marked intelligence and she delivered 
the three numbers with authority and beauty 
of tone. 

Miss Sebel was again heard in songs by 
Trunk, Debussy, Reger, Osma, Granados 
and Obrados in which she deepened the good 
impression first produced. Miss Miller’s 
second group included the Blue Danube 
Waltz (Estelle Liebling arrangement), after 
which she was recalled many times to the 
stage to acknowledge the vociferous plaudits 
of the audience. The last part of the pro- 
gram consisted of trios, arranged by Estelle 
Liebling and sung by the three soloists. A 
very happy concert which showed unmistak- 
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ably the good work of the students under 
the masterly guidance of their instructor, 
whose piano accompaniments added materi- 
ally in making the afternoon most enjoy- 
able. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Nores 

The first program of the American Con- 
servatory summer series of recitals took 
place on July 2 in Kimball Hall. The pro- 
gram was given by Scott Willits, violinist, 
Edward Ejigenschenk, organist and Eliza- 
beth Britton Willits, pianist. 

Gordon Sutherland, pianist, formerly ar- 
tist pupil of Allen Spencer, has been en- 
gaged as a member of the piano faculty at 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 

The results of the competition for the 
Karleton Hackett free scholarships at the 
American Conservatory for the summer term 
were as follows: Adelle Godden of Joliet, 


July 5, 1930 
Ill, was awarded the first prize of two 
private lessons per week with Mr. Hackett; 
Helen Schiewe, Chicago, was awarded the 
second prize of twelve repertory interpreta- 
tion class lessons with Mr. Hackett. 

In the Herbert Butler free scholarship 
competition, Katharine Kuss, Gary, Ind., 
was awarded the first prize of two private 
lessons per week, with Mr. Butler for the 
summer session. Harriet Payne was awarded 
a half scholarship with Mr. Butler. 

Walter Merhoff, baritone, student of 
Karleton Hackett, has been re-engaged for 
the second summer season with the Thaviu 
Opera Company. 

Dorothy Lee Patswald, mezzo-soprano, 
student of the Conservatory, has been en- 
gaged to give a series of recitals during Oc 
tober and November, touring the Middle 
Western states. JEANNETTE Cox. 





Sterner Summer School 


Plans 


740th Pupils’ Concert at the New York 
School of Music and Arts 


The commodious Music and Art Room of 
the Grand Central Palace was well filled on 
June 12 for the 740th concert of the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, founder-president. Twenty-one 
singers, pianists and violinists of both sexes 
took part. The program contained much 
variety, twenty-two numbers consuming only 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


a little over two hours; vocal, piano and 
violin piano duet, works for two 
pianos, and a double piano trio (twelve play- 
ers at two pianos), provided much variety. 
The individual instruction of Mr. Sterner 
develops the voice; coaching gives them a 
repertory of standard arias and songs. The 
result is that many go forth equipped for 
concert, radio, church and society appear- 
ances, or with such well instilled knowledge 
that they readily fill important positions as 
teachers. As to the violinists, they develop 
tone-production and bowing under the in- 
struction of an eminent specialist, playing 
standard works with fine style. The pianists 
cover a wide field, this most popular and 
important of all instruments receiving the 
attention of eminent instructors. Organists, 
too, are developed, the instrument at the 
school being A-1 for both instruction and 
practice; several students have recently 
played solos in the various services of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church and have been heard 
over the radio by thousands of listeners-in. 
The summer session of the school has be- 


sok a) ae 


of crowded classes; as 
school in New York 
overflow 


gun, with promise 
this is the only music 
with dormitory accommodations, 
quarters are provided. 

A feature has been the series of Artist 
Pupils’ Recitals given at the Grand Central 
Palace. These began in March, with Mar- 
guerite Noonan and Evan Williams, violin- 
ist and tenor; Mae Joy Worrell and Maur- 
ice Ohre, soprano and baritone ; then Corinne 
Shaw and Josephine Weidner, sopranos, and 
closed with Elizabeth Fey and Arthur Lof- 
gren, mezzo and violinist. 

At the same time the regular weekly 
Thursday evening concerts at school head- 
quarters continue, giving qualified pupils op- 
portunity to be heard; this is important, the 
routine preparing them for the larger public 
appearances which attract general attention. 
Regarding the summer session, Arthur Fried- 
heim, celebrated pianist and Liszt pupil, re- 
turns to the faculty; Paul Stoeving continues 
violin instruction, and Mr. Sterner is leading 
instructor of the vocal department. The 
student dormitories are artistic and com- 
fortable, with a piano in each room; pupils’ 
concerts Thursday evenings continue, and 
certificates and diplomas are granted for this 
course. Opportunities for out-of-town stu- 
dents to aid themselves financially, include 
accompanying part-time, business positions, 
ox. 

The June 12 concert brought to public 
notice for the first time six young singers, 
of which record is herewith made. James 
\. McManus has a very agreeable voice and 
clear ——e. and sang Goetz’ Melisande 
well. Mary Greer Hoy sang Lynes’ Once 
Bloomed a Rose, expressively, and has 
charming stage personality; Mary Giulino 
sang Toselli’s Serenade with sympathetic, 
smooth voice; Anna Bavoso delighted with 
her brilliant singing of Il Bacio (Arditi) ; 
Henry Wattez sang with real expression, 
receiving special applause for Kashmiri 
Song (Finden), and Harry Carsten Steiner’s 
pleasant baritone voice was appreciated i 
Sedouin’s Love Song. Other vocalists ap- 
pearing were Ruth Wolf, Vincent del Vec- 
chio, Mae Joy Worrell, Evan Williams and 
Elizabeth Fey; pianists were Ruth Berger, 
Charlotte Trystman, Dorothea Miller, Ruth 
Wolf, Mildred R. Griffin, Josephine DeLillo, 
Vivien Hiester, Helen Gumpper, Franklyn 
MacAfee, their instructors also taking part 
in ensemble works. Violinists were Lerena 
Dodson and Marguerite Reeve, and Gladys 
Longené played all accompaniments. 

Director Sterner announces the engagement 
of the Music and Arts Room, scene of this 
concert, for regular monthly concerts next 
season, beginning in October. 


The Bartiks at Gallspach 
The Musica Courter has received a card 
from Mr. and Mrs. Ottokar Bartik, who are 
taking the cure at Gallspach. 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 


OF CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Vocal Studios: 
400 Fine Arts Buliding, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone 4109 Wabash 





EMMA CANNAM 


SOPRANO 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


—Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


“‘Voice of great beauty’’- s 
Chicago 


501 McCormick Bidg 


stn § AMPLE" 
ART OF SINGING 


624-625 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Phone 3614 Webster 








Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address 
Mrs. Devries: Congress Hotel, Har. 3800 
Mr. Devries: Gunn School, Wab. 2898. 





HOWARD WELLS 


Pianist and Teacher 
“Tus Pianist’s Tuums” 
ars, Brain anv Fincers’ 


506 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, III. 


ANDRE SKALSKI 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
64 East Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


EDGAR NELSON 


Coaching, Oratorio and Vocal Repertoire 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 
839 North Dearborn St. 


Author o and 








Chicago 





NEWCOMB 
SOPRANO 


Address Secretary: 1625 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 


DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Chicago Public Schools 








VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: 1579 Graceland 


Chicago 





MOISSAYE LILLIAN 
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Cincinnati Conservatory’s Sixty- 


Third Commencement 

The sixty-third commencement exercises 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
were held on June 11 at Concert Hall, with 
Russell Wilson, Mayor of Cincinnati, de- 
livering the address of the evening. One of 
the largest classes in the history of this 
widely known institution was presented with 
degrees, collegiate and academic diplomas, 
and certificates at the impressive exercises. 
The candidates were presented by Dean 
Evans and Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Rey. Bernard W. Hummel, of Christ 
Church, gave the invocation, following the 
pine Bh into concert hall. Daniel Eri- 
court, of the artist faculty of the conserva- 
tory, then played Chopin’s lovely Valse A 
flat major, preceding Mayor Wilson’s ad- 
dress to the graduates; following this Mr. 
Ericourt played Liszt's Campanella. 

Blanche Brant, piano pupil of Mieczyslaw 
Munz, won the coveted prize which is 
awarded by Frederick Shailer Evans, dean 
of the faculty, each year. Nancy Baldwin, a 
pupil of Karin Dayas, won honorable men- 
tion. Mary Edith Hutchinson was awarded 
the Alliance Francaise Scholarship. 

Of outstanding importance was the honor- 
ary award of Doctor of Music given to 
Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich., who 
has been appointed Professor of Public 
School Music at the University of Michigan. 

Master of Music degrees were conferred 
upon Carl Wecker, violinist, and member of 
the Conservatory of Music of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where he is also conductor of the 
Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra; Fred 
Williams, composer and pianist, of Oxford, 
O., and Harry Edward Mueller, pianist and 
head of the Music Department of Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Wecker 
and Mr. Mueller received their bachelor of 
music degrees. 

Classifications of new students and regis- 
tration for the summer session of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music took place on 
June 20. The faculty recitals this summer 
form an important part of the summer ses- 
sion and will be given by widely known 
members of the faculty. The first of these 
was given by Marcian Thalberg on June 24. 
On July 1, Jean ten Have, French violinist, 
gave the second faculty recital. July 3, 
Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, of the voice 
faculty, was heard in a song recital. The 
third faculty recital will be given by Karl 


MUSICAL 


Kirksmith, cellist, on July 8. Mme. Karin 
Dayas will be presented in a piano recital, 
July 11, and an organ recital by C. Hugo 
Grimm will be given July 15. Peter Froeh- 
lich will be heard in a viola recital, July 18, 
and the concert of the summer chorus, John 
A. Hoffmann director, will be presented on 
July 23. Summer session closes August 1. 
Dean Frederick Shailer Evans, who has 
been a member of the institution for forty 
years, was guest of honor at the alumnal 
pea on June 10, following class day exer- 
cises. The observance of Mr. Evans’ for- 
tieth anniversary with the Conservatory came 
as a surprise to him. Special places were 
reserved for former pupils of Mr, Evans, 
who came for this occasion, many from out 
of town. Congratulz itory messages from 
others who were unable to be present, in the 
form of cablegrams, telegrams and letters, 
were read at the dinner by Dr. George A. 
Leighton, master of ceremonies, who pre- 
sented a handsome traveling bag and case to 
Dean Evans in behalf of the faculty. Ad- 
dresses were made by Bertha Baur, director 
and president of the Conservatory, Albert 
Berne, and Louis Saverne of the faculty. 


New Series for Columbus O. 

A Philharmonic Concert Series is promised 
Columbus, O., music lovers for next season. 
Under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Concert Company, which presents concerts 
in the leading cities of Western New York, 
Ontario, Ohio and Michigan, a series of five 
concerts with stellar attractions will be pre- 
sented at Memorial Hall. The key cities of 
this organization are Buffalo, Toronto, 
Cleveland and Detroit, and Columbus music 
lovers are promised a series equal to those 
presented in the other cittes. 

James E. Devoe, manager of Philharmonic 
Concerts, announced in Columbus recently 
that the series would be Bes by Ruggierio 
Ricci, the nine-year-old Italian violinist. 

The course includes novelties and debut 
performances. 

Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
is promised for a recital. Another in which 
keen interest will center will be the Colum- 
bus debut of Clare Clairbert, coloratura so- 
prano, who is being brought to America by 
Charles Wagner. For a fourth attraction 
the Philharmonic list will bring the Rev- 
elers. The fifth offering will be the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto, which will also 
appear in Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. 





After many successful years, even 
old time Texas towns are being 
taught how to run a concert course. 
And it’s a “closed shop”—you_ be- 
come a member—the committee will 
tell you whom and what you should 
hear and see, and no one (so they 
say) will be allowed to buy for a 
single concert. How can that help 
the business? You trade “sight un- 
seen,” as we used to trade knives in 
Illinois. Will anyone who wants to 
run a Civic Concert Course just write 
me and I will tell them how. The 
public knows what they want and can 
be forced only once. 

I walked into the unusual Barbizon- 
Plaza the other day and asked: “Who 
decorated this and why?” Please don't 
tell Catherine Bamman. 

A local manager of many years has 
just told me. “Gieseking is not known 
out here.” Well, after four fine sea- 
sons—acclaimed by the best critics, 
also Leonard Liebling (I’m getting 
even!), he is unknown to her patrons. 
So this idle thought keeps “bobbing 
up serenely.” Is she in touch with the 
musical life of her community? If 
so, why has she failed to let them 
know? I find newspaper people 
anxious to tell their public. Are you 
in touch with the press? I think I am. 

well known prima donna helped 
put a good town off the concert map 
recently. And they can do it. She was 
paid $3750, and was most unruly. It’s 
a dangerous thing to offend an audi- 
ence and it is done by people without 
a background—people whose fame has 
spoiled them. Audiences cannot be 
fooled in towns like Saginaw. They 
know more than New York any day. 
And this brings me back to the Bible 
again, my old stand-by. I re-read the 
feast of Belshazzar—and the hand- 
writing on the wall. It’s worth an idle 
thought. 

When Babcock, Pres., Los Angeles 
Opera Assoc., went to Europe to hear 
Clairbert (he became curious after 
contract had been signed) he heard a 
young American tenor, Sydney Rayner, 
and engaged him. Last week’s Musi- 
cAL Courier gave him great praise 
again. He has sung six performances 
of Louise with Mary McCormick and 
has a two-year contract at the Opera 





IDLE THOUGHTS OF 


A BUSY MANAGER 


Comique. Mr. Rayner hails from New 
Orleans and will open the new concert 
course there October 28. And we 
need new tenors—yes, new everything, 
including managers. What’s that, I’m 
as new as fresh paint. Better mind 
the paint! 

Herbert M. Johnson, manager, Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, tells me 
“Coloratura operas do not draw any 
more.” And why? Clairbert is God’s 
delightful gift to the vocal world. She 
smiles when she juggles the high notes 
and so do you. The supreme test is 
to sit back and feel sure she will hit 
the high notes correctly. And with a 
smile—not a pain-in-the-face expres- 
sion. 

A letter from Gieseking tells me he 
has just finished a splendid tour and 
is arranging his programs for Amer- 
ica. He has recently appeared in Paris 
(with Bruno Walter, Beethoven Festi- 
val), Monte Carlo, Milan, Geneva, 
Rome (with Molinari). The press 
notices are so superlative, I’ve hesi- 
tated to print them. It’s terrible to 
be so modest. 


CuHarces L. WAGNER. 


P.S.—Mme. Alda has a splendid 
sensible article in the June Good 
Housekeeping. It easily and uninten- 
tionally answers the prize humorous 
article of the age. The one on Dr. 
Marafioti in this month’s American. 
In your issue of June 14 Mr. Zerffi 
has a good answer also. I agree with 
Alda, all teachers should be licensed 

and I might suggest some other 
things, nicht wahr, Madame? 


P. S. No.2.—Le National of Brus- 
sels has this to say of Clairbert’s 
Lucia. “One must hear it. It is a 
feast for the ear. The thing that es- 
caped from that bird-like throat is 
really prodigious. All this without an 
effort, with a smile, without those un 
fortunate deformities of the mouth 
common to even the greatest of artists 
when reaching for a high note.” 

3ut really, dear editor, I must cease 
(you know how modest I am). Maybe 
you better not publish this — What’s 
that? Oh, all right, if you insist. 


CuHarves L. WAGNER. 
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Music Notes from Coast to ) Coast 





Jackson Heights, L. I. The third 
annual concert of the Jackson Heights Music 
Club, Maude Doolittle, director, presented 
an attractive program containing Dirge, by 
Wesley G. Sontag (first pe rformance). The 
women’s voices, with violin, cello and harp, 
brought out the beauties of this work, the 
composer receiving personal commendation. 
Mr. Sontag’s Glen Ridge Club Orchestra 
presented an interesting program of standard 
works by Mozart, Tschaikowsky, Lalo and 
others, before a large audience which found 
much to praise in the program. 


Los A ngeles, Cal. The Ilya Bronson 
Symphony Club gave its final program 
before a full house. The group shows in- 
creasing proficiency and their work as a 
whole was much more consistent and solid 
than that of last year. Their program was 
ambitious and well played. Wagner’s over- 
ture to the Flying Dutchman, Brahms’ Sym- 
phony No. 2, Chabrier’s Rhapsodie Espana 
closed the program. The Brahms was par- 
ticularly well played. The conductor’s 
daughter, Lola Bronson, was the guest artist, 
playing Mozart's concerto in D minor for 
piano. She made an excellent impression. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of the National 
Association of Harpists is one of the larg- 
est and most active in the country. The 
May program was given at the home of 
Grace Goodhue Huntington, where they pre- 
sented the following program before several 
hundred people: In a Convent (Borodin), 
May Hogan Cambern, Gertrude Peterson, 
Lucy Lewis and Marguerite Wilbur; minuet 
in B flat, May Hogan Cambern, Lois Play- 
fair, Martha Fisher and Cecilia Stephens; 
March from the Ruins of Athens (Bee- 
thoven-Liszt), May Hogan Cambern, Mar- 
guerite Wilbur, Mary Jane Mayhew and 
Alfred Kastner; two little preludes (Salze- 
do), Autumn (Grandjany), Cecilia Stephens ; 
Three Songs by Madeline Patten, with harp 
accompaniment by Alfred Kastner; group 
of five, gavotte (Rameau), En Bateau (De- 
bussy), Desirade, chanson dans la nuit, and 
Whirlwind (Salzedo) by Marietta Bitter; 
Saraband (Gaubert), concert study (A. 
Kastner), Lucy Lewis and Gertrude Peter- 
son. 

Jascha Gegna, violinist 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 
of pupils in an interesting recital at the 
Friday Morning Club, May 17. The excel- 
lence of their performance called forth flat- 
tering comment. 

Frieda Peycke presented Dorothy Hyatt 
Jones, interpreter and artist- pupil, in a studio 
recital, assisted by Dorothy Bishop, pianist, 
and Ruth Bishop, marimba player. Mrs. 
Jones’ work bore the sparkle and _ finish 
which marks that of her teacher, Miss 
Peycke. 


The Artist Students Endowment presented 
Marguerite Bitter, pianist; Luther Hoobyar, 
lyric tenor; Eva Rosita Loubens, Spanish 
dancer; and Karl Rossner, cellist, before a 
Jarge audience, May 2, in the Cortile Lido 
salon of the Hollywood Knickerbocker. 

The Birkel Music Company comes to the 
front, introducing the Birkel Trio, Dorothy 
Wage, age six, Schuyler Standish, age four, 
and Karol Kay, age five, trained by Karl 
Moldren. They will serve as a nucleus for 
an orchestra of infants that they are plan 
ning. 

Mary Carr Moore, whose opera, David 
Rizzio, was to have been produced in Vienna 
this summer, has canceled her European 
summer trip and will conduct summer classes 
in harmony and composition at the Olga 
Street School. The production of the opera 
has been postponed until 1931, owing to con- 
flicting contracts of one of the stars en- 
gaged. 

George 
Schubert 
tition 

Charles Dalmores, celebrated French oper- 
atic tenor, has been added to the faculty of 
the Zoellner School. 

Helena Betzing, violin 
Sanders of U. S. C., gave her senior re- 
cital at Touchstone Theater, assisted by 
Lucile Bessolo, dramatic soprano, and Wini- 
fred Fleming, accompanist. 

Paolo Gallico, pianist, will return again 
for his master class this summer at the Olga 
Steeb Piano School. 

The Olga Steeb Trio 
David Crocov, violinist, and Nicholas Ochi- 
Alt vi, cellist—gave the sixth and last of this 
year’s series of Coleman chamber music 
concerts in Pasadena. 

Alberto Jonas, pianist, returns this sum- 
mer for a master class under the manage- 
ment of Sherman Hill. 

The Hollywood High School put on the 
musical comedy, The Sorcerers, for three 
performances the second week of May. 

Dr. Charles Draa will conduct a special 
summer class for niano teachers in tone. 

Alfred Hertz will live in Los Angeles until 
further notice. 

John Claire Monteith, 


and member of the 
presented a group 


judge in the 
Creative Compe- 


acted as 
Club 


Liebling 


Wa-Wan 


pupil of David 


Olga Steeb, pianist ; 


head of the vocal 


f 


department of California Christian College, 
presented his advanced pupils in recital at 
Grayson Memorial Hall. 

The Glendale Symphony Orchestra gave 
the fifth concert of the season at the Hoover 
High Auditorium. Cadman’s White En- 
chantment was presented with the composer 
at the piano. The chief work by the or- 
chestra was Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
phony. B. L. H. 


San Francisco, Cal. Abert Etkus, 
distinguished San Francisco pianist, com- 
poser and pedagogue, has accepted an ap- 
pointment on the faculty of the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory of Music and will take 
up his duties there in the fall in the piano 
and theory departments. 

Mackenzie Gordon, Jr., son of the noted 
tenor, and Joan Culley and Vera Catalano, 
piano pupils of Allan Bier, brilliant San 
Francisco pianist and teacher, were heard in 
a radio program recently. Later they will 
be heard in recital with other students of 
Mr. Bier. 

Ada Clement, associate director of the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music, and 
head of its piano department, left for Europe 
to spend the summer at Baden Baden study- 
ing with the famous pianist, Carl Friedberg. 
Miss Clement chaperoned two of her stu- 
dents, Beatrice Wilson and Ruth Meredith. 
Miss Clement will visit several of the im- 
portant European music centers before re- 
turning to San Francisco the latter part of 
September. 

The Musicians’ Club of San Francisco held 
its monthly dinner at the Press Club on the 
last Saturday night in May. Johannes Raith, 
for twenty-five years treasurer of the club, 
was the honor guest, and Alfred Metzger 
was the master of ceremonies. 

Because of its success during past seasons 
and as a step forward in its plans for the 
future, the Young People’s Symphony Con- 
certs organization has just been incorporated 
under the laws of California. By-laws were 
adopted at a meeting recently and a board 
of eighteen directors was chosen. Officers 
for the 1930-31 season will be Mrs. Leon- 
ard Woolams, president; Mrs. William Bab- 
cock, vice-president; Mrs. Frank E. Buck, 
treasurer; Gerda Wismer Haywood, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Mrs. Alice Metcalf, 
secretary-manager. Wheeler Beckett di- 
rects these concerts for the young folks. 

A concert performance of the opera, Or- 
pheus, by Gluck, was presented recently by 
the Herman Genss Music Studios. Emma 
Poppel was Eurydice, Mary C. Storm the 
Eros, and Myrtle Starkey appeared as Or- 
pheus. G. 24 


Flora Fern Blackshaw Awarded 
Scholarship 

Flora Fern Blackshaw, 

old student from St. Petersburg, 


a seventeen-year- 
Fla., was 


FLORA FERN BLACKSHAW, 
winner of Barre-Hill Vocal Scholarship. 


awarded the Barre-Hill Vocal Scholarship 
for the summer of 1930. The scholarship, 
announced recently, was available to students 
of American birth and was created by the 
Chicago Civic Opera baritone; it enables 
Miss Blackshaw to study with Theodore 
Harrison at Bush Conservatory. On the 
examination board were Kathryn Witwer 
and Helen Freund, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. 


Ganz Travels by Motor and Boat 


Rudolph Ganz will drive his 
Chicago to New York before sailing for 
Europe from here next week. He will put 
the car on the boat and drive from Havre 
to Zurich where he will spend the summer. 
He expects to return to Paris by August 
25 before he sails home on August 28. 


car from 
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Winner of Riker Prize 


Homer Humphrey, ’01, organist of the 
Second Unitarian Church, Boston, a for- 
mer resident of Yarmouth, Me., where he 
has a summer home, was announced the 
winner of the Riker prize of $100 for the 
best song submitted by an alumnus of the 
New England Conservatory of Music at 
the annual reunion of the Conservatory 
alumni association recently. Presentation 
of the check for the prize was made in a 
congratulatory speech by Charles Dennee, 
president of the association. Mr. Humph- 
rey’s music is a musical setting for a poem, 
Give Me of Thy Delight, by Homer E. 
Woodbridge. His manuscript was one of 
a large number received from Conserva- 
tory graduates in every part of the world. 

The judges at this first annual presenta- 
tion of the Riker prize, instituted by Har- 
land Riker, a Boston music publisher, were 
Arthur Foote, William L. Whitney and 
Warren Storey Smith, all of the Conserva- 
tory faculty. One of the conditions of the 
award is that the prize winning piece will 
be published. Mr. Humphrey in 1927 won 
the Paderewski prize. 

Officers of the Conservatory alumni as- 
sociation were elected at the business meet- 
ing preceding the banquet in George W. 
Brown Hall as follows: president, Charles 
Dennee, ’83; first vice-president, William B. 
Burbank, ’16; second vice-president, Susan 
Williams, ’20; treasurer, Alfred DeVoto, 
08; financial secretary, Homer Humphrey, 
’01; recording secretary, William Gray, ’83; 
corresponding secretary, Grace May Stuts- 
man, ’22; auditor, George Dunham, ’97; 
directors for three years—Francis M. Find- 
lay, 17, Edith Castle, 95, Ada B. Dennee, 
090, Oliver Woolsey Beardsley, ’30; directors 


OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 


Under Expert Pp g 

















FOR SALE—Knabe Small Size Grand 
Piano only slightly used. Terms, $650.00 
cash. Communicate “L. L.” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





GERMAN - AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 
wanted for Mannergesangverein, inland 
city of 500,000; must be orchestra man 
also. Address: “R. W. F.,” care of 

Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 

New York. 





WANTED—Pedagogical position with mu- 
sic school, by internationally known violin- 
ist and composer who can also conduct 
orchestra. Address: “A. H. H.,” care of 
Musica Courier, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





TO SUBLET—Musician will sublet studio 
apartment; Summer. Steinway and Knabe 
grand pianos; charmingly furnished five 
rooms and two baths. Cool; sunny; rea- 
sonable. West End Avenue, corner 102nd 
Street, phone Academy 3829. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR CHIL- 
DREN of professional parents, up to High 
School age. Fifty miles from Boston in 
charming New England village. Excellent 
references. Write Mrs. Z. P. Leary, P. O. 
Box 133, Hampton, New Hampshire. 





FOR SALE—School of Music—Western 
State. Large Piano and Violin Classes. 
Good opening for voice teacher. Income 
$8,000.00 a year. Price $4,000.00 cash. 
Address: Mrs. C. A. Mulock, 55 West 
Ellsworth, Denver, Colorado. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


to fill existing vacancies—Zula Doane San- 
ders, 02, Frank V. Russell, ’13; trustees of 
the Tourjee memorial fund—Edwin L. Gard- 
ner, 90, F. Addison Porter, ’84, Ralph L. 
Flanders, general manager of the Conserva- 
tory. 


Jessie B. Hall Artists’ Activities 


Jessie B. Hall, Chicago manager of young 
American artists, announces two concert 
courses to begin next fall. 

William Miller, the new tenor Miss Hall 
is promoting, sailed June 23 to coach in 
Munich and to visit several music festivals. 
Mr. Miller will open the Ursuline Academy 
Concert Course in Springfield, Ill., in Octo- 


r. 

Audrey Call, violinist, has been honored 
by Vincent D’Indy, with whom she coached 
in Paris, by an autographed copy of his 
sonata. Miss Call will make a symphony 
tour this coming season, a new idea of con- 
siderable magnitude. Miss Call is spending 
the summer at her mother’s country home 
at Bass Lake, Ind., after a strenuous season 
involving much travelling. 

Eva Gordon Horadesky, contralto, is fin- 
ishing a long season in which she has sung 
some forty major engagements. She will take 
a complete rest this summer at Mackinac 
Island. Miss Horadesky has been engaged 
for the famous Lexington, Ky., Concert 
Course, sponsored by Anna Chandler Goff. 

Jessie B. Hall left on June 26 for Portland, 
Ore., to remain on the Pacific Coast for two 
months, returning by way of Hollywood. 


Schipa Raises 1,500,000 Lire for 
Italian Sailors’ Monument 


Rome.—Tito Schipa’s concert at the Tea- 
tro Reale, which he gave in order to raise 
funds for a monument to fallen sailors, was 
a triumph. Especially beautiful was the Han- 
del aria, Ombra Mai Fu. He was assisted 
by Perisa Siri, a coloratura soprano, whose 
limpid tones and brilliant staccati won her a 
big success. Federigo Longas distinguished 
himself as a pianist and composer as well as 
an extraordinarily good accompanist. Tito 
Schipa’s generosity in dedicating his great 
art to charitable purposes has already 
reached the very respectable sum of 1,500,- 
000 lire. Di, 


Horszowski’s Mozart Playing 
“Memorable” 


News of another triumph comes from 
abroad for Mieczyslaw Horszowski, as solo- 
ist with orchestra in Zurich. He played 
the B flat piano concerto of Mozart, and, 
as stated in the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, it 
was gratifying to listen to such Mozart play- 
ing, “the first two movements given with 
full appreciation of their beautiful melodic 
and harmonic content and the instrumental 
color and serenity and profundity of musical 
thought being brought out to the full by 
both pianist and orchestra.” It was further 
expressed in this paper that Mr. Horszowski 
gave a memorable performance, that his 
finished playing was characterized by great 
warmth of expression, fine discrimination and 
finished technic, which made both for clear- 
ness and fine gradation of nuance. 


Furtwangler to Bring Out New 
Pfitzner Work 


Bertin.—One of the first of the numerous 
choral works that Wilhelm Furtwangler is 
planning to perform next season will be Hans 
Pfitzner’s latest composition, a choral fan- 
tasy called Das Dunkle Reich. This per- 
formance will be the work’s world pre- 
miere. yi 


John W. Claus Notes 


Contrary to past seasons, John W. Claus, 
pianist and teacher, will remain in Pitts- 
burgh during July. He will conduct private 
lessons, as well as teachers’ and interpreta- 
tion classes. 

Beryl Dana, of California, a student of 
Mr. Claus, appeared successfully during the 
past season both in New York and Boston. 


Elzin Copyrights Acknowledged 

The Musicat Courier wishes to acknowl- 
edge the Elzin Studios photograph copy- 
rights which should have been made on 
recent pictures appearing in its columns of 
Santa Biondo, Enrico Rosati, Berenice 
Alairé and Eleanora Cisneros. 


Georgia Stark Returns From Latin 
America 
Georgia Stark, coloratura soprano, has re- 
turned from a tournee with the Bracale 
Opera Company of Latin America. She had 
unusual success, and is now leaving for 
California to fulfill other engagements. 


The Volpes Visiting New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe arrived in 
New York on June 30 after an automobile 
trip which took them visiting in various 
cities including Kansas City, Chicago, De- 
troit, Columbus and Atlantic City. 





Foreign News 
in Brief 





A ProMIsiInc DraMATIC SOPRANO 
Rome.—Estelle Lenci, a young dramatic 
soprano, gave such an extraordinarily good 
account of herself at the final class examina- 
tions at the Santa Cecilia that she is worth 
watching. A pupil of Fausta Labia, she did 
her teacher honor in her graceful perform- 
ance of an Arietta by Scarlatti and the diffi- 
cult prayer in the third act of the Masked 
3all, which she sang with beautiful, rich 
tones and dramatic intensity. D..P. 
3UDAPEST CELLIST FOR BERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Lonpon.—Harry Son, eminent Dutch cel- 
list, who has played with the Budapest String 
Quartet ever since its organization, resigned 
from the quartet at the close of this season. 
He is now head of the artist class at the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka School of Music in 
Berlin, where he will begin his duties next 
season, M. S. 
Lotte LEHMANN ENGAGED For CHICAGO 
Civic OPERA 
Virnna.—Lotte Lehmann, lyric soprano of 
the Viennese State Opera, whose singing is 
one of the highlights of the German sea- 
sons at Covent Garden, has been engaged for 
the Chicago Civic Opera and will make her 
debut there next season. B. 
CLEMENS Krauss To SUCCEED 
FuRTWANGLER 
ViENNA.—Clemens Krauss, director of the 
Vienna Staatsoper, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Wilhelm Furtwangler as conductor of 
the Vienna Philharmonic. If Krauss finds 
himself unable to take over all the concerts, 
it is said that Bruno Walter will be invited 
to conduct part of the season. B. 
ApotrF BuscH to Tour AMERICA 
Lonnon.—Adolf Busch, one of Europe’s 
leading violinists, will make his first tour of 
the United States during the season of 
1931-32, appearing only with orchestras. 


Roxy’s 

Ernesto Lecuona, a prominent Cuban com- 
poser-pianist, performs a number of his own 
works at Roxy’s this week, among them 
Andaluza, a Spanish dance that has earned 
popularity in Mexico and Spain. Some time 
ago it was given its first hearing in New 
York at the Capitol by the composer. The 
piece has all the allure and lilting rhythm of 
Spanish music. Maria la O, a more recent 
composition, was effectively done by the 
chorus and ballet. Lecuona proved a happy 
addition to the Roxy attractions. For good 
measure there was Eugene Von Grona, clever 
German exponent of the dance, who re- 
newed his success with the Roxy audiences. 
Assisted by some of his pupils, Von Grona 
offered a number called Jazz Spooks, each 
dancer representing a distinct rhythm. The 
feature picture, Czar of Broadway, is a fair 
picture, dealing with the underworld. This 
and other features round out another bill of 
good entertainment. 


Program for Elmo Russ Radio 


Presentation 


The fjords and mountains of Norway 
formed the background for From a Diary, 
the Elmo Russ program broadcast from Sta- 
tion WRNY on the evening of July 4. 
Claudia Wells, whose smoothly modulated 
voice is familiar to radio audiences, read the 
continuity. Turning the pages of the Diary, 
she dreamed herself and her audience into 
Norwegian scenes of grandeur, beauty and 
romance. 

Several tuneful and melodious folk-songs, 
woven into the fabric of the program, were 
sung by Fred Goodnitz, baritone, and Anna 
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From, Norwegian soprano, who has _ suc- 

cessfully toured Denmark and the United 

States. 

_ The orchestra, under the competent direc- 

tion of Sol Shapiro, played music by Grieg, 

Sinding and other Norwegian composers. 
Successful Oriental Tour for 

E. R. Schmitz 


E. Robert Schmitz returned recently from 
a long tour of the Orient under the man 
agement of Michael Podoli. He brought 
home with him some programs showing that 
he played in the Orient just the same high 
type of music that he would play here, in 
cluding the modernists. He offered, for in- 
stance, in Japan on April 3, Schumann's 
twelve symphonic etudes and other classic 
and modern works, and, on April 6, the 
twelve symphonic etudes by Szymanowsky, 
a Chopin sonata, some Bach and such mod 
erns as De Falla, Albeniz and Milhaud. 

He says that in Japan the audiences are 
almost entirely made up of Japanese, and 
that they evidently not only understand but 
also love the music. In one audience, says 
Mr. Schmitz, there were a number of young 
people, throughout the performance of these 
classic and modern pieces they sat with 
such rapt attention that there could be no 
question of their delight; and he comments 
rather severely upon people who go to con- 
certs in some other countries he could men- 
tion—but which he did not name—merely 
because it is “the thing to do.” ¥ 

He sought diligently in Japan for some 
Japanese musical endeavor not. based en- 
tirely upon European tradition, and found a 
trio of Japanese musicians playing Japanese 
instruments so interestingly that he is bring- 
ing this trio to America next year. 

Mr. Schmitz brought home with him sev- 
eral press reports, some of them in English. 
Among these is an excellently written one 
in the Honolulu Advertiser, giving him a 
column of praise, others in the Japanese 
Times-Mail and the Japan Advertiser which 
say that Mr. Schmitz made “a profound im- 
pression.” He has other reports in other 
languages, but this office acknowledges itself 
to be unable to translate Japanese and other 
Oriental tongues. 

Mr. Schmitz, almost immediately after his 
arrival, departed for Colorado, where he 
is holding his summer master class. He 
then rushes away to Europe, and there is 
another tour of the Orient pending for him. 


Kallini Pupils Heard 
A successful recital was recently held by 
the pupils of Josef Kallini at his Riverside 
Drive studio. Among those who partici 
pated were: Bertha Guestwirt, Frieda Uman- 
sky, Gerald Garfinniel, Ruch Sherman, Jess 


Keller and Beatrice Wiener. 
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DECENTRALIZING OUR MUSIC 
y John Erskine. 


(Synopsis of Speech Delivered at the Music Supervisors National Conference) 


(Continued from last issue) 


It is 


musician, or 


useless at present to tell the young 
the old either, that he 
New York and go where 
needed. He is indeed needed every- 
where, but in a sense there is no place for 
him to go, and there will be none until we 
establish in each state at least one musical 
center where he can find a platform, and 
1udience can come to hear him. At 
ent the best music centers we have out- 
side of the very large cities are the high 
schools, and in by far the largest number of 
our c¢ ymmunities the high school offers the 
only opportunity for the hearing and the pro- 
duction of But this opportunity 1s 
open, of course, only to the young people. 
not forgetful of the touring which is 

done by great artists, nor of the fact 
that colleges and high schools are more and 
more arranging concert series which bring to 
them the distinguished traveling artist. But 


Wheat and Chaff 

The other day we read a paper 
that had been delivered at the Na- 
tional Conference and what do you 
think we found? We found a 
couple of good ideas tucked away 
in thousands and thousands of 
words. Our friends, the “Music 
Educationists,” as Percy Scholes 
calls them (we call him by his first 
name because he is such a good 
fellow) were in the same position 
as the farmer who had a couple of 
grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff. 

Why do they do it? Echo an- 
swers, “Why?” We have more 
theoretical “hooey-de-luxe” in our 
conference papers than we should 
have. Once upon a time, very long 
ago, we heard a supervisor who 
was a good talker and a fine theorist 
get up and tell just what should be 
accomplished by and through music 
in public education. Two weeks 
after we had admired him and 
listened to his words of wisdom we 
went to visit his schools in a good 
sized city (somewhere in the U. S.) 
Did he practice what he preached ? 
He did not. We tried in our two 
days of wandering from school to 
school to find some of the important 
things that he, the supervisor, had 
stressed in his talk at the Confer- 
ence. We failed to find them. He 
was just “spoofing” us. And that’s 
the way it goes. Tests and Meas- 
urements, Research Books, Per- 
sonal Publicity, Theoretical peeps 
into the future and into infinity. 
How about the practical work in 
the schools? Have you a band? 
Yes? If you have, how about the 
grade work? Have you good grade 
work? Do the children love to 
sing, are they getting a definite mu- 
sical possession that will go with 
them through lifeP Yes? Well, 
how about the instrumental work? 
Don’t theorize. Don’t mix too 
much chaff with a couple of grains 
of wheat 

In the old days they used to say 
“Talk is cheap but it takes money 
to buy whiskey.” 

Let us cut out some of the “chin 
music” and make things practical 
in the schools and not theorize so 
much on the platform. Do not let 
it be said of you, “As a music 
teacher he is a good talker at the 
Conference.” 


one 


le aye 


where an % 
pre 


MIS 


1 am 
still 





this is hardly the sort of music opportunity I 
have in mind. Precious as it is, it naturally 
leaves upon the young the impression that 
the way to secure a music career is to leave 
the community, go east or to Europe for ad- 
vanced study, and return only as a visitor on 
tour. We need a kind of music center more 
permanently rooted in our normal life, an op- 
portunity for the whole town, city and state, 
such as the high school in its measure now 
offers to the children and the young people. 

How frightfully over-centralized our mu- 
sic is can be seen from the most casual com- 
parison of our condition with that of Europe. 
In Germany even since the war some sev- 
enty or eighty opera houses are actively 
functioning. That means that a German com- 
poser who writes a successful opera has 
even within his own country the chance 
for as many performances as a successful 
playwright on the average can hope for on 
Broadway. It is not unusual for each of 
these houses to produce a successful opera 
at least twice in a season—a total number 
of performances equal to a five or six 
months’ run in the theatre. This means that 
the opera singer of talent has an excellent 
chance of singing. It means that there is a 
orchestra in each opera house, and 
there is in addition the opportunity for sym- 
phonic playing. 

If you were to add to these opera houses, 
which do not exhaust the number of music 
centers in Germany, the opera houses in Italy, 
Austria, Spain, France and Belgium, to name 
no other countries, you would have a total 
f several hundred. It is mortifying to com- 
plete the comparison. In the United States 
over an equal or larger area we have but 
two well established opera houses, the Metro- 
politan and the Chicago. Some of you will 
remind me at once of opera seasons in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in San Antonio, Texas, at 
Ravinia, and elsewhere, but in fairness you 
must admit that such seasons are for the 
most part provided by a shuffling around of 
the personnel of these two large opera com- 
panies. There are also a number of small 
opera companies, many of them deserving 
public support, but they are at present strug- 
gling for existence, they are more or less 
nomadic, they have not yet struck roots in 
our national life. In other words, with a 
store of talent which is perhaps more prom- 
ising in quantity and in quality than can be 
found elsewhere in the world, we have a 
ridiculously insufficient outlet for musical ex- 
pression. We are trying to pour an enor- 
mous bottle through an infinitesimal neck. 

What is said about performers applies 
to the audience. In the few places where 
opera is given it is extremely expensive. 
There are plenty of music lovers within 
walking distance of the Metropolitan who 
can't afford to hear its performances, and the 
vast majority of American citizens—in some 
cases, entire states—have never seen an opera 
performed nor laid eyes on a symphony or- 
chestra. We now can at least listen to such 
organizations over the radio, but we do not 
see them face to face. 


good 


also 


It is clearly our task as teachers of music, 
as the largest group directly concerned with 
the advancement of that art in our country, 
to secure at least one first rate music center 
in each state. I know of no other body of 
educators who will at present push toward a 
solution of this problem. The leading artists, 
having congregated chiefly in the east, are 
too far out of touch with communities else- 
where to solve the problem without your aid. 
I should like to propose that this body ad- 
dress itself through the public sentiment in 
each state, through whatever educational 
campaign is necessary, to the establishment 
in each state of a music center which for 
the moment and for purposes of convenience 
may be called an opera house. This insti- 
tution should be the climax of the musical 
education of the state, and it would be con- 
ducted by the best musicians in the state, 
teachers and artists, for the benefit of the 
state audience and for the encouragement 
of the state talent. It should contain an opera 
company and an orchestra. The orchestra 
should give symphony concerts, and the 
singers, besides the operatic performances, 
should give recitals singly or together. There 
should be concerts of chamber music, and 
any other musical performances which the 
cultural development of the state demands. 


The opera produced should be of whatever 
type the audiences of the state are prepared 
to enjoy, whether Wagner or Offenbach, 
Strauss or Gilbert and Sullivan. We should 
hope that among the operas some would be 
American works by composers who ex- 
press our national temperament. 

This opera house should be located in the 
place most accessible to the state at large. 
All state competitions in music, especially 
competitions in school music, should be held 
there. It should be the center to which the 
talented musicians of the state, whether sing- 
ers, composers, players, conductors, or 
teachers, could look for inspiration and op- 
portunity in their careers. 

These opera houses or music centers, what- 
ever we choose to call them, should follow 
in each case the type of architecture suited 
to the locality. 

I personally would insist 
thing, that they contain no boxes nor any 
other suggestion of class patronage. The 
tickets to any performance should never cost 
more than a dollar, and there should always 
be some seats for as little as twenty-five 
cents. 

Since this music center would serve 
state directly, not only in furnishing the 
public excellent music at low cost, but in 
offering an inducement to native talent to 
stay at home, the cost should be borne by 
the public. A million dollars would be am- 
ple to put up the house and equip it. Half 
a million dollars annually would maintain it. 
If our sense of humor can be counted on, 
I should like to see this tax !aid upon public 
sports, such as baseball. In states where 
baseball is not at present our most serious 
public art, the cost might well be laid upon 
the normal state tax, as part of our bill for 
education. 

I do not need to tell this audience how 
many good arguments there are for the en- 
couragement of the practice and enjoyment 
of music. A nation which had its fair op- 
portunity to sing, will not incur large bills 
for jails and police. Even the most com- 
mercial minded of us knows that no state 
can really afford to see its talent in any art 
migrate elsewhere. 

I hope that before this convention disbands 
you will see fit to organize committees for 
the study and the furtherance of this plan 
in every state. Once give us a few music 
centers of this kind, and we in the east 
shall be able to send your natives back to 
you. There will be for the first time a good 
reason for their going. 
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News From the Field 


CALIFORNIA 

Banning.—The Marriage of Nannette, 
the operetta produced by the Banning Union 
High School, is believed to have outshone 
any previous attempts because of the size of 
the cast, the lovely costumes and the light- 
ing effects, as well as the orchestra gathered 
by Mr. Cummings from professional friends 
in Banning, Redlands and San Bernardino. 
Georgiana Eberhart, violinist of the Van 
Norman studios, directed the group. 

San Bernadino.—The beautiful music of 
Schubert was sung by members of the senior 
high school glee clubs at Sturges Audito- 
rium, when the story of the lovely shep- 
herdess Rosamonde, and the Prince of Can- 
dia, was given in dialogue and song, with 
costumes of the sixteenth century, rich for 
the court personages, simple and lovely for 
the shepherds and shepherdesses. The oper- 
etta is being revived after 100 years. 

Santa Rosa.—Pupils from twenty ele- 
mentary schools of the county participated in 
the seventh annual music memory contest 
held at the high school auditorium. Florence 
Dow is supervisor of music. Gold and silver 
pins were awarded individual winners in the 
contest, and pictures were given school team 
winners. 

Tracy.—The annual concert of the 
Tracy High School Band and advanced or- 
chestra was given in the auditorium of the 
high school. It included solo and group 
work, in addition to the band and orchestra. 
A. A. Graham, instrumental instructor of 
music at the school, directed. 


COLORADO 


Canyon City.—The light opera, Love 
Pirates, or Hawaii, was presented by the ad- 
vanced glee clubs of the Roosevelt Junior 
High School in the junior high auditorium. 


INDIANA 
Michigan City.—The Mikado was pre- 
sented recently by the combined glee clubs 


of the Isaac C. Elston High School under 
the direction of Louise Woodruff. Kennard 
3arradell, of Chicago, acted as dramatic 
coach and at the last moment took the part 
of Ko Ko. The performance was a great 
success and a real surprise to the people of 
the town who have not been much inter- 
ested in high school affairs. Beatrice Rags- 
dale, as Katisha, showed real talent both 
vocally and histrionically. Paul Thorne, as 
Pooh Bah, also played up to the professional 
Ko Ko, Mr. Barradell, in a way much appre- 
ciated by the audience. Other parts were 
taken by Glenn Swartzell as the Mikado; 
Vernon Morse, Nanki Poo; Clement Putz, 
Pish Tush; Geraldine Martin, Betty Pike 
and Margaret Titsworth as the three little 
maids, 

The district band and orchestra contest 
was held at Gary. The orchestra which last 
year won second place in the national con- 
test, owing to the fact that it had been put 
into Class A just two weeks before the con- 
test where it had to compete with orchestras 
nearly three times its size, did not have much 
chance of winning. Under the direction of 
Palmer J. Myran the orchestra played the 
Finale of the Beethoven first symphony with 
real musicianship. In the Meistersinger over- 
ture, which had been prepared in the two 
weeks remaining after they had been put into 
Class A,—the playing was better than could 
have been hoped for. 

Joe Oszuscik won first place in the clarinet 
contest, and two weeks later in the State 
contest at Elkhart won second place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell.—A concert to commemorate 
music week was given under the auspices 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Associations of 
Greater Lowell. It was held in Memorial 
Auditorium. Gertrude O’Brien, supervisor 
of music in the Lowell Schools, was in 
charge. 

The annual concert of the Girl’s Glee Club 
and instrumental ensemble was held in the 
Auditorium under the direction of Inez Field 
Damon. Helen Snow, of the music faculty, 
and students were soloists. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hazlehurst.—The music 
under Lillie V. Mullen, of the local schools 
and the glee club of the school, gave a re- 
cital in the school auditorium, the program 
being part of commencement events. 

Jackson.—Two cantatas, sung by 850 
pupils of the Jackson Public Schools, were 
presented in the Municipal Auditorium as a 


department, 





Noted Educators 


ERNEST PAUL ALWYN, 
director of the 

Princeton, Cal., 

High School 

Band, started 

the study of the 

violin at seven 

years of age, 

having since 

studied under 

eminent violin 

teachers, the 

last of whom 

was Ottokar 

Sevcik in Vien- 

na, Austria. He 

was concertmaster of the Pisek, Bo- 
hemia, Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
first violin of the Sveceny String 
Quartet. He has toured as a soloist, 
and played eight years in the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz. 

Mr. Alwyn has played under the 
batons of Walter Damrosch, Max Ben- 
dix, Henry Hadley, Paul Steindorf and 
others. His experience covers every- 
thing from moving picture houses to 
grand opera. In 1921 he entered the 
music department of the Oakland, Cal, 
schools as instructor of band and or- 
chestra instruments, working his way 
through the grades and into the high 
school. 

Mr. Alwyn has been the instructor- 
director of the Princeton Joint Union 
High School band since 1925, having 
built up the band from thirty-eight to 
seventy-two pieces in the four years 
he has had charge of it. Under his 
leadership the band has gained per- 
manent ownership of the State B class 
trophy, having won first place three 
consecutive times at the state contest. 
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BAND OF 
which is now four years old. 
won second place in the state 


THE WEST HIGH SCHOOL 
Kenneth Roylance 
contest two years ago. 
local concert appearances and contemplates a large 


MUSICAL 


AT SALT LAKE CITY (UTAH) 
is the conductor. This organization 
The band has made numerous 


number af concerts during the 


coming months, 





May Festival. Alvin King, supervisor of 
music in the schools, directed the program, 
aided by Birdie Nell Robinette, assistant 
supervisor. With the assistance of several of 
Jackson's leading musicians, a full orchestral 
accompaniment was provided. 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha.—The main body of Abraham 
Lincoln High School contestants went to 
Iowa City to compete in the state music con- 
test. 172 pupils were in the group. 

A music festival in the city Auditorium 
took place recently. 

Twelve hundred primary and intermediate 
pupils participated in a spring cantata under 
the direction of Theodosia Hobbs, music 
supervisor. The following night seven hun- 
dred pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
presented a music demonstration under the 
direction of Angie Middleton, music super- 
visor, and Otto Wurl, physical training 
supervisor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua.—A_ diversified program was 
given in the auditorium under the baton of 
Elmer Wilson, director, in which the Junior 
High School Orchestra and glee club, the 
Senior High School Orchestra and glee club, 
and the Nashua Boys’ Band and soloists ap- 
peared. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick.—The inter-scholastic 
band contest was held recently when the in- 
strumentalists were just as important to the 
school as the fellows who used to wriggle 
over the gridiron last fall for a touchdown. 
The Roosevelt Junior High School Orches- 
tra won second prize in a competition in 
which five schools in the junior high and 
grammar school section were represented. 
First prize was won by Gaston Junior High 
School of West Orange. Third prize went 
to George Washington Junior High School 
of Ridgewood. Bergenfield Grammar School 
and Washington Grammar School of Bound 
Brook also participated in the contest. Har- 
riet Weaver is conductor of the local or- 
chestra. 


A new glee club, composed of twenty-seven 
male voices, made its debut before a New 
Brunswick audience. The glee clubs of Rut- 
gers and the New Jersey College for Women 
have become well known institutions, but 
this is the first time that the Rutgers Pre- 
paratory School has ventured into the vocal 
field. Due to the excellent coaching of Ed- 
mund M. McClosky, of the faculty, the boys 
sang with a smoothness, evenness of tone and 

variety of color unusual in so young an or- 

ganization. The popular and _ interesting 
program was further enhanced by the groups 
of songs given by David Blair McCloskey, 
baritone, of Boston. 

South Orange.—A concert was given 
by the elementary schools of South Orange 
and Maplewood, in the Columbia High 
School Auditorium. The chorus of 200 
children sang under the direction of Beatrice 
Sexsmith, supervisor of elementary music, 
and was accompanied by Julia E. Broughton, 
organist and professor of piano at New York 
University, and by the Columbia High 


School Orchestra, conducted by F. Russel 
Shenton, director of music. 

Union City.—The orchestra of Union 
Hill High School, Union City, gave a free 
concert in the high school auditorium. 
A. Louis Scarmolin directed. The concert 
was under the auspices of the board of edu- 
cation and marked the start of National 
Music Week. Soloists were Dorothy Mills, 
pianist, and Leonard Atkins, violinist and 
concertmaster of the orchestra. Composers 
represented on the program were Schubert, 
Rubinstein, Offenbach, Thomas, Keller-Bela, 
de Falla, Mascagni, Delibes and Scarmolin. 


NEW YORK 


Amsterdam.—An exhibit of ancestral 
musical instruments was placed on display in 
the Academy Street school building. These 
instruments are the work of pupils of the 
sixth grades of the city’s elementary schools, 
under the direction of Mrs. Arthur P. Ser- 
voss, supervisor of music. 

Hornell.—Hornell High School Band, 
under the direction of Leo Lynch, took part 
in the musical festival in Elmira. The band 
numbers forty-two pieces and won second 
place in the state meet last year. Other 
bands in the Elmira festival included Cort- 
land, Penn Yan, Ithaca, Endicott, Bingham- 
ton and Elmira. It was originally planned 
to enter the band in the sectional meet for 
high school bands at Utica but plans were 
changed when the Utica meet was postponed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—Pupils in junior high schools 
and St. Mary and St. Anthony parochial 
schools were guests of Central High School 
at a concert given by the high school band 
and orchestra. The program was repeated 
for the fourth, fifth and sixth grade students 
of the north and south side schools. 
OKLAHOMA 

Goodwell,—Helene Possner, violinist, 
Avery Ames, contralto, and Wayne Spald- 
ing, pianist, members of the fine arts faculty 
of Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, appeared in recital recently. The 
3rahms Sonata in A major and pieces by 
Kreisler. Gardner, Brahms-Joachim and 
Hubay were played by Miss Possner. Miss 
Ames sang My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
(Saint-Saéns) and songs by Sanderson, 
Spross and Woodman. Mr. Spalding pro- 
vided interesting and effective accompani- 
ments. He concluded the program with The 
Lark (Balakirew) and the Twelfth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody (Liszt). 


C. V. Buttleman Resigns 


Announcement is made of the resignation 
of C. V. Buttleman, vice-president of Wal- 
ter Jacobs, Inc., of Boston. Mr. Buttleman 
leaves with the hest of relationship with 
his former associates, and will continue as 
executive secretary of the New England 
Festival Association. Following close on this 
announcement came another, stating that Mr. 
Buttleman, by unanimous decision of the 
committee, was elected by the executive com- 
mittee of the Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence as executive secretary of that organi- 
zation, the election taking place at a meet- 
ing held in Cleveland on June 21. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The “Silent Pianos”—A Great Musical Force That Can Be Utilized to 
Benefit the Industry—The Wurlitzer Institute and What 
It Is Accomplishing in This Direction. 


The Silent Pianos. 

There has been no reference made in all that has 
been printed regarding the piano to those pianos 
already installed in the home. There has been much 
said about teaching the youngsters that are growing 
up, but there has been nothing said about what is 
going on within the homes where are to be found 
pianos that are never touched. Rudolph Wurlitzer, 
of the Wurlitzer Institution, brought forward this 
thought as to the Silent Pianos. 

Reference was made by The Rambler last week 
as to the number of pupils that were being taught 
throughout the stores controlled by the Wurlitzers 
and the statement made that something like 6,000 
pupils were engaged in the taking of lessons upon 
musical instruments, the preponderance, of course, 
being upon the piano. 

It is an amazing statement to make, for, if there 
is added to this great number of musical pupils those 
that are being taught through the efforts of other 
music houses, the conservatories and the schools, 
there must be thousands and thousands of children 
that are being taught music. Mr. Wurlitzer estimates 
that probably one-third of those taking lessons under 
the auspices of what is known as the “Wurlitzer 
Foundation” are pupils from homes that have Silent 
Pianos. Therefore, it will be found that two-thirds 
probably of those pupils, for pupils they are, present 
possible prospects. If that is resolved into the num- 
bers that will drop out through lack of interest, we 
probably have one-third of the number of pupils 
that are thus being interested in music through these 
methods that are applied for the benefit of the piano, 
and we will find then that one-third present possible 


prospects for sales. 


The Benefits of Music Study 


It looks like a hopeless task, but if one considers 
the great number, the thousands that are taking these 
lessons, no matter what they may be as to their 
methods, there is being created a desire for music 
that may result in a further increase as to those who 
will continue the piano and take the study up seriously 
and there is created a desire for music that helps in 
every direction. 

Much has been said about the concentration that 
is brought about through a study of music, and 
which is of great benefit to those who are attending 
classes, whether public or private, and that of course 
is sufficient payment for what is being done in the 
direction of creating an interest in music. It has 
been shown that those pupils who reach the highest 
average as to their reports, whether in public or 
private schools, are those who are studying music. 

Therefore, we can take it up one side and down 
the other and realize that the work now being done 
is certainly of great value to our educational purposes 
and will build to the respect of the piano that the 
piano men themselves have been so industriously 
tampering with these past years. This respect for 
the piano, the desire for having the piano in the 
home to be played upon, is what will create a demand 
for the instrument, and it is upon this that piano 
men must center their attention and fit themselves 
to meet the new contingencies. 


Continuity Necessary 

Piano men must be given an eagerness to enter 
into the work. Much work has been done, but in- 
terest soon flags, for the piano selling mind seem- 
ingly bears from hot to cold as to this or that method. 
The educational movement that now is on through 
the efforts of dealers themselves, and that incited by 
the employment of so-called experts, will bring 
about a greater return to the piano and other musi- 
cal instruments than any movement that has as yet 
appeared upon the piano horizon. Simply to employ 


some one to carry on this educational feature for 
thirty days or more and then to drop it is not doing 
that good which a continuous, steady effort will pro- 
duce. It is amazing the results that are obtained 
through the several methods that are employed when 
an intelligent person is directing the course of study. 
For youngsters to learn to play a simple air upon 
the piano, or learn to read the music, is in itself an 
accomplishment that indicates the value of the funda- 
mental training that is thus given. 

It has another benefit to the piano dealer. It 
brings into the store not only the little pupils, but it 
brings their parents, and, as The Rambler stated last 
week, it is astonishing to learn the number of adults 
who accompany their children to take their music 
lesson and who become interested in the simple exer- 
cises that are provided for the fundamental that 
builds to the playing of the piano. The older people 
take up the course and that means that the Silent 
Pianos are being played not only by the children, but 
by the parents. There is being afforded through this 
a knowledge that to play music manually gives one a 
greater interest than simply listening in to the music 
that comes over the radio. 


Awakening a Real Interest 


One expects but a very small percentage of those 
who are being taught through those methods by the 
piano dealers, and by other ways and means afforded, 
to continue the study of music in a serious way. If, 
however, there is a percentage that learns enough 
to play a little, can play one, two or three “tunes,” 
or who developed to the point where they can play 
the airs of the day, what we formerly termed “popu- 
lar” and everybody whistled, then will the demand 
for the piano be increased and a reason for its being 
in the home presented. 

The question.of arousing the interest of the people 
to the extent that the Silent Pianos in the homes will 
be played upon and brought into life again, will tend 
toward giving an excuse, or a demand, if you please, 
for a piano in the home. If the piano dealers will 
but realize this, they will then understand why the 
piano itself has been relegated to the unknown 
through this silence. 

We talk about interesting architects in planning 
the rooms of the home and allowing a proper space 
for the piano. That is all very well in its way, but 
if a real interest in the piano is to be brought about, 
it is through this awakening the people to allowing 
the piano to sing itself through its music into the 
hearts of the people. 


The Baldwin Effort 


Along with the work that is being done in this 
direction of teaching the little ones to play the piano 
and other musical instruments, there comes to the 
fore as a matter of course the utilizing of musicians 
and teachers to help in the work. The Baldwin house 
made plain its endeavor to interest the musicians in 
what it is doing in bringing about a cooperation as 
between the piano house and those who carry their 
music to the ears of the people. It is this combina- 
tion that should be utilized in every way by intelli- 
gent dealers, and it is evident in what was presented 
in New York recently at the convention that most 
dealers understand the necessity of cooperation with 
the musicians and teachers. 

Through the methods that are now being urged 
and brought before the people who are interested 
enough to take their children to the free music les- 
sons is the fact that here is being provided pupils 
for the teachers, and the teachers, instead of showing 
antagonism to those methods, should work hand in 
hand with the dealers, “get together” with them, and 
it will be found that the dealers are creating mate- 
rial that will give to the teachers and the musicians 


that support that they have not heretofore obtained. 

A music teacher can not go out and canvass for 
pupils, but a piano house can, and after the first 
lessons that are free, then they are passed on to the 
teachers, and the teachers should realize that the 
piano houses are doing for them what they themselves 
cannot do. 

It is a movement that is of vast influence. There 
is given the aid of the radio to create a love for mu- 
sic, but the radio does not do the technical teaching 
that is necessary. The first lessons that are af- 
forded through such efforts of the piano house are 
so simple that even the tenderest child takes at once 
an interest, and the influence of surrounding pupils 
has also a bearing upon creating an interest in those 
who are musically inclined intuitively, but without 
an awakening to bring it to the surface. 


The Piano Dealer’s Part 


Let piano dealers enter into this educational wave 
that is now going through the country as to music. 
It is all well enough to talk about the radio educating 
the people to love music, but it will not be lasting, 
unless there is that strata created that will spread to 
the bringing of many to play the piano or other musi- 
cal instruments. This is made possible through the 
fact that it brings forth the latent musical talent of 
young people and also, it may be added, to the adults. 
Thus is created a great influence toward awakening 
a respect for music and the musical instruments 
utilized for creating music, and also influencing 
people to a love for singing. 

Let all this be directed toward causing the Silent 
Pianos to be heard. Always it has been thought that 
the piano was a hard instrument to learn to play. 
These demonstrations that now are being made 
through the work of the piano dealers proves that if 
a child of eight or ten years can in ten or fifteen 
lessons learn to play a “tune,” if you please, upon 
the piano or any other musical instrument, then 
there is laid the foundation for further advancement. 
Unless the interest concentrates through the pupils 
then they will drop out and those who are interested 
will continue. 

Let the Silent Pianos be awakened. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


The Open Forum Idea 


Scarcely out of the heat and flurry of one con- 
vention, here is a thought for the next meeting in 
Chicago. The open forum idea which came into full 
bloom in the New York meetings disclosed some 
curious inconsistencies. The meetings are much 
more interesting than the set programs with speak- 
ers from outside the industry, such as prevailed in 
past years, but the affair of a few weeks ago proved 
that the open forum needs to be watched very care- 
fully, more so than on that particular occasion. The 
meetings were wide open—and by that is meant ex- 
actly what is stated. Anyone, whether of the in- 
dustry, public press, or merely casual passers-by had 
the entree. This was all part of the “noble experi- 
ment” fathered by the departing president of the 
dealers association. @ As events transpired, how- 
ever, the “idea” forum developed into a “scheme” 
forum. Selling plans naturally cover a wide expanse, 
and it is hard to know just where legitimate sales- 
manship ends and tricky salesmanship enters. Waith- 
out attempting to draw such a line, certainly some of 
the “ideas” given by various members of the asso- 
ciation were decidedly off-color. They were schemes 
and they may have sold pianos, but surely did little 
credit to the house employing such methods. And 
most of all they should not have been shouted aloud 
in full convention. They were rather of the type 
that is whispered about as a “slick bit of selling.” 

Any scheme that depends for its success upon the 
deception of the public does not lay the basis for a 
sound business or a prosperous future. It is to be 
hoped that for the credit of the industry, in future 
meetings of this type that these schemes will be kept 
out of open discussion or that a special secret session 
be held to bandy them about. @ The New York 
meetings left a bad taste on this account. One can 
not believe that such schemes represent the typical 
piano dealer’s attitude towards his clientele. They 
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rather suggested the desperate expediencies of con- 
cerns hard pushed for cash to continue operations. 
And it is to be suspected that the smallness of the 
attendance at these meetings might have been re- 
sponsible for the paucity of real selling ideas. All 
this is printed not so much in the spirit of censure, 
but in the sincere hope of preventing a repetition of 
this unfortunate occurrence. It might be well, even 
though it might seem to violate the spirit of the open 
forum, for the chairman of the meeting, or a com- 
mittee appointed by him, to investigate these selling 
ideas beforehand and pass upon them before giving 
them publicity. 
a 


The Baldwin Campaign 


The Baldwin Piano Company has initiated its na- 
tional advertising campaign, the first two of a series 
of advertisements having already appeared. Sup- 
plementing the second of these advertisements the 
company has sent out a trenchant message of cheer 
to its dealers. This broadcast circular summarizes its 
opening facts as follows: “250,000 pianos will be 
bought this year—1,000,000 children studying mu- 
sic—15,000,000 homes without pianos—9,000,000 
homes with pianos to replace—a sensationally large 
market.” The text matter is equally arresting. Un- 
der the heading, “Tremendous sales opportunities in 
the piano business today,” the text in part reads as 
follows: @ “Consider more than two hundred thou- 
sand active teachers . . . one million children study- 
ing music . . . fifteen million American homes with- 
out pianos... and nine million American homes 
in which the pianos are ready for replacement. 
Everyone a live piano prospect this year. Each one, 
if properly solicited, a prospective purchaser. Re- 
cent reports show that piano classes are being held 
in the public schools of over 650 cities. In Chicago 
alone there are being conducted 548 classes in 275 
public schools having a total enrollment of 10,000 
pupils. Think of it! Ten thousand children attend- 
ing piano classes in the public schools of only one 
city. Right now is your big opportunity to capi- 
talize upon this tremendous prospect list. All it 
takes is faith in the piano business, intelligent meth- 
ods of selling and Hard Work. We are proving our 
faith by the increased advertising for which we have 
contracted. The Baldwin messages are going into the 
homes of children who are studying music, into the 
homes where pianos should be replaced, into the 
homes which have no pianos. These messages will 
be read each month by at least ten million people 
who have means and the desire to own a piano. The 
way to much larger sales is being paved for every 
Baldwin dealer. The pleasure of musical self-ex- 
pression; the importance of music in the lives of 
our children, ‘the leaders of tomorrow’ ; the broader 
vision, the keener judgment, the spur to ambition 
which music brings to all . . . these messages going 
into the homes of millions of actual piano prospects 
will awaken in them a new interest in the piano. It 
is up to every piano dealer to realize upon this 
awakened interest. Intelligent salesmanship and 
hard work will bring the results. Cooperate with 
the music teachers in your territory, help the good 
work in the public schools, cultivate musical leaders. 
You will be surprised by the number of prospects 
that will appear.” @ A fine message and a helpful 
one, which might be well taken to heart not alone by 
Baldwin dealers but by the retail piano trade as a 


whole. 
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Collins on Advertising 


Kenneth Collins, executive vice-president of R. H. 
Macy & Co., is a widely known and respected execu- 
tive with ideas that in their very adherence to ele- 
mentary principles appear to be revolutionary. A 
short time ago in an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies he voiced some pertinent truths that apply 
to piano advertising as well as to general department 
store publicity. It is valuable to get a new angle on 
the problem of advertising, for in this modern day 
and age advertising is the sine qua non of all suc- 
cessful business. Retail advertising generally, says 
Mr. Collins, has four chief faults. He says: gq “Our 
advertising is, first, dull; second, dishonest ; third, 
unsightly ; fourth, not keyed to the mechanical re- 
quirements of readership of particular papers. This 
is a tragically serious condition. We are fast drug- 
ging the public into an attitude of boredom or dis- 
like of all advertising. And by so doing we are kill- 
ing the efficiency of the newspaper as an advertising 
medium. . . . Not one retail advertisement out of 


ten represents thinking that is any clearer than that 
of a 10-year-old child. Copywriters need not be par- 
ticularly resourceful to ask the most obvious ques- 
tions about merchandise—but they very rarely ever 
do... Q Our second fault is the dishonesty of 
advertising. Retail advertising has compounded lies 
and exaggeration until the truth seems strange and 
unreal ... @ I need say but little about the un- 
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sightliness of retail advertising. It is an unsightli- 
ness born of the desire to exaggerate and lie. The 
sole purpose of a layout, as I conceive it, is to so 
arrange the elements of an advertisement that the 
really important ones stand out with emphasis. Only 
a child, or a man with the mentality of a child, would 
conceive that everything can stand out at once. You 
can’t play tricks with the laws of optics. They are 
immutable. Advertising must be laid out with con- 
formity with them... Q Retail stores have an 
insane desire to play ‘follow the leader.’ Millions of 
dollars are spent annually with the competitors’ 
schedule as the only guide.” 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


A Letter From a Prominent Musician 
Anent the Piano and the Piano Busi- 
ness—Interesting Comment That 
Reflects the Views of Those Outside 
the Industry Proper 


When it was announced that the Musical Courier Extra 
would be combined with the Musicat Courter, this with 
the end in view of bringing the musicians, piano dealers and 
manufacturers closer together, there were many who doubted 
the wisdom of the effort. It is evident, however, that the 
musicians are taking a keen interest in what is said in the 
Musical Instrument Department of the Musicat CourIER 
regarding the piano, and that was the end in view. 

Many letters are being received from musicians throughout 
the country indicating that they are realizing the value of 
comments on pianos, for the piano is the instrument of the 
musicians, and that applies both to the piano itself and to 
all other musical instruments. 

The following letter indicates in no uncertain terms the 
fact that giving information to the musicians regarding 
pianos is of value to them in that it creates a respect and a 
desire to further the interests of those who make and sell 
them. Also, it is evident that the placing of the Musica. 
Courter, the Musical Section thereof, before the piano men 
is bringing that element of musical knowledge and under- 
standing of the broad field in which they have to work 
before them. The calling into the selling end of the piano the 
cooperation of the musicians is bringing results that is shown 
in the Expressions of this week’s issue of this department. 

The following letter indicates the trend of mind as far as 
the musicians are concerned: 


A Letter From Edwin Hughes 


338 W. 89th St., 


New York City, June 20, 1930. 
Dear “Rambler”: 


Although I am a mere artist and not a business man, I 
read your “remarks” at the back of the “Courier” with 
great interest, also the more formal articles of William 
Geppert (for all I know you may simply be his double). 
It was a happy thought to have the “Trade Extra” com- 
bined with the big magazine, for it serves to give those 
musicians who take the time to look through this section 
a strong realization of how closely the success of their 
art is wrapped up with that of the manufacturers of fine 
musical instruments, as well as with that of the dealers 
in instruments. 

It is pathetic to read of a party trying to purchase a 
piano for $11, surely, but even more so to read of dealers 
actually advertising that they have pianos to give away, 
as in the enclosed advertisement, which I clipped from a 
New York daily. It seems to me that the cause of the 
present situation must be unnecessarily large production 
in a market already saturated with a commodity where 
there is a very small replacement demand. Good instru- 
ments do not become obsolete in three or four years like 
automobiles; with care and moderate usage they are 
good to from twenty to thirty years in the average fam- 
ily, and even with hard use they will last that long with 
periodic replacements of the worn hammers and other 
parts. 

The idea that “the piano is dead” can call forth noth- 
ing but laughter from any musician. It must come from 
dealers who have cherished the childish hope that piano 
sales might pyramid themselves, like real estate values in 
Florida during the boom, or the stock market of 1929, or 
the sales of automobiles during the past few years. The 
piano is however, an entirely different sort of an article, 
and the present depression among its makers and sellers 
will probably end in a drastic and permanent curtailment 


of production to meet the actual demand, with the manu- 
facturers of really fine instruments and the dealers who 
actually have the artistic interests of their communities 
at heart, winning out in the end. 
Sincerely yours, 
Edwin Hughes. 


“Free” Pianos 


It is unfortunate that dealers will persist in what we term 
“gyp” methods of advertising. The advertisement referred 
to by Mr. Hughes has to do with the offering a piano “free.” 
It is an effort on the part of the dealer to get people inter- 
ested in a piano into the warerooms and then endeavor to 
sell a new piano. 

Just what the instruments are that are given free can well 
be understood by dealers, but certainly is 
by the public. 
many ways. It would be far better for dealers to destroy 
instruments of this kind. Yet they will claim that the 
placing of the obsolete instruments into the hands of the 
people will build to prospective purchasers. 


not understood 


This method is in itself reprehensible in 


The dealers may be honest in their efforts in this direc- 
tion, but is it honest? Does it not lower the piano to offer 
it “free,” or at the cost of moving? Prospects can be 
obtained just as easily in other ways, and especially through 
the giving of music lessons, such as many houses are now 
doing, and which brings people into the warerooms and 
builds to prospects. This is referred to in the Expressions 
of this issue and gives plainly the great work that is being 
done. 


The Thump Boxes 


The question of destroying old pianos that are absolutely 
useless as to tone and also as to touch is important, for, if 
there be any one in a family that has a musical instinct 
and wants to learn to play the piano, it certainly is not 
builded to through the playing upon an instrument that has 
no tone and with an action that is lumpy and with prob- 
ably several keys that will not function. 

All this indicates the trend of mind of those who can do 
most with the piano. The great idea that seems to prevail 
among the majority of the dealers is to “get 
then ‘sell ’em.” It is easy to do this kind of work, of 
course, but there are other ways and means of attracting 
people into the warerooms that are more elevating and builds 
to the name value of the house that is endeavoring to sell 
pianos. Certainly it can not be done by offering pianos at 
$11, or offering to give them “free” and then tacking on the 
cost of moving. It probably helps the overhead as to moving, 
but that is not worth the loss in name value. 


‘em in and 


A lesson can be learned by dealers if they will investigate 
what is being done with the old, worthless automobiles. We 
do not find automobile dealers making such absurd offers as 
are shown in the advertising of radio and piano houses for 
allowances as to old instruments, which in turn are utilized 
to tear down price values, which is really the basis of profit 
making. 

Mr. Hughes’ comments upon the question as to whether 
“the piano is dead” carries out the very argument that is 
referred to regarding the Silent Pianos that are found in 
thousands of homes of this country, and which is discussed in 
the Expressions referred to. In fact, Mr. Hughes’ letter, 
had it been received before the writing of the Expressions 
referred to, might have been changed somewhat, but it all 
shows the indications that the policy of the Musica Courier 
in absorbing the Musical Courier Extra is bringing results 
and will as time goes on bring about a cooperation between 
musicians and dealers that will be of value to the keeping 
the piano in its position as the basic musical instrument. 

| a ed 


An Interesting Contribution From a 
Piano Salesman Outlining Some of 
the Basic Ills of the Business and Sug- 
gesting Certain Remedies 


The Rambler has read with considerable interest an 
article submitted to him for publication by Philip R. Besser- 
man, for twenty-one years a salesman with Hardman, Peck 
& Co. of New York. 
of the frankness with which he treats of things not norm 
ally discussed. The Rambler is free to confess that he does 
not entirely agree with Mr. Besserman, but recognizes his 
rights to opinions formed in the practical pursuit of his 
calling. Mr. introduction to many 


piano men but for those who do not his statement that 


It is a worthy contribution because 


3esserman needs no 
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during his twenty-one years of selling pianos, his sales have 


that his have aver- 


repossessions 


totalled over $2,000,000, 
aged about one in three hundred sales, that 98 per cent. of 
his sales have been personally solicited and closed, certainly 
establishes. his Mr. Besserman’s 
suggestions, if not adopted, will at least be a starting point 
The very glad to hear 


what other piano men think on this subject. Mr. Besserman’s 


It is hoped that 


status 


for discussion. Rambler will be 


article follows: 


2 Re ® 


What’s Wrong With the 
Piano Business? 


Some time ago a New 
speak at the piano manufacturers’ convention dinner, took 
occasion to criticize business methods employed in the piano 
His temerity evoked a volley of replies from piano 
executives. He was told that he had no right to criticize 
the piano business, since he was not a piano man himself 
and had no conception of the real problems of the piano 
man. He 
honorable and highly specialized occupation which only those 
Such is the fate of 


York banker who was invited to 


industry 


was informed that the piano business was an old, 


actively engaged in it could understand. 


attempt to give unwelcome advice. 


those who 


In writing this article, however, I do so after twenty- 
one years of application, close study and observation. My 


purpose is not to criticize but rather to analyze—to con 


It is in a sense my parting 


I am shortly to enter an- 


tribute rather than to destroy 
piano industry, for 
It is an attempt to repay, at least 


salute to the 
endeavor. 
that the 


with the 


other field of 
partially, for all 
What's 
Whenever 
With 


piano business 


industry has done for me 


wrong piano business? 


piano men get together it sounds like a wake 


about the past glories of the 


“killing the 


many sighs they talk 
radio for piano 


to the falling 


and damn the 


business.” Piano executives point demand 


gloomily consider retirement and liquidation 


doubt 


and 
Without 
dition, yet I maintain 


due to the radio. Piano 


the piano business is in a precarious con 
that this condition is not entirely 
manufacturers are in a great 


properly understanding and 


I believe that the piano 


measure responsible for not 
anticipating the changing conditions 
means obsolete and certainly can be revived 


is by me 
Let us analyze the situation 
Talk to any piano manufacturer and he will immediately 


tell vou how old his house is; talk to a dealer and he will 
in the 


manufacturer whose pianos he 
Here is the start of the diffi- 
Piano manufacturers have been doing the same thing 
> 


that 


tell you how many ages he has been piano business 


and how many decades the 


sells has 


been making them 


culty 


for so many years they apparently have found it 


impossible to change at the crucial moment when changing 


demanded radical revisions of policies and 


conditions 
products. 
What 


not an 


is the history of the piano business? The piano is 


invention but an evolution, the evolutionary course 
harp, cembalon, harpsichord, clavi- 


which to all intents and 


following through the 
chord and up to the modern piano, 


} lat 


purposes completed in the late eighteenth century. 


Slight changes and improvements were made in the early 


was 


part of the nineteenth century when it became a complete 


instrument 
The piano in its completed form revolutionized the art 


musik No 


lusica 


other instrument afforded so complete a 


It gave an opportunity to many 
In those 


l« xpression 


musical geniuses for a wider field of expression 


ys was started the great library of compositions especially 
which continued to grow with prodi 


di 
the piano 
rious rapidity. By the middle of the nineteenth century the 


written for 


piano was firmly established as an object of culture and 


refinement 


Between 1930 and 1850 several European artisan piano 


nufacturers came to America, marking the beginning of 


and progressed 
The 
were 


American piano business grew 
but slight changes being made in the piano itself 
became th« and other slight 


The one outstanding change was the player 


grand changes 


in cde sien 


was, however, an addition to the piano which 


its basic principles of construction 


i 


from the and founders of the 


the second and third 


pass pioneers 


lactories to generations 
hile the founders labored, progressed, and built up 
heirs and successors settled down 
but not to progress 


the piano has not kept 


erous industry, the 


continue that industry, So we find, 


outside of the player mechanism, 


pace with the progress of the times 
iano business is in a rather deplorable con- 
is laid on the radio. I maintain, 
demand 
still 


player piano and 


and the 
that 
most 


dition, chief blame 
1 


however, the radio did not kill the for the 
houses still in business are reporting 


piano, tor 
f is the 


ine business on grand pianos. It 
the reproducing that the radio destroyed. Since the player 


business of the past years preceding the slump formed the 
major portion of the piano business itself, the sudden loss 
which was not foreseen by the industry left large player in- 
ventories that were practically worthless. This demoralized 
the craft. 

A second blow came in the upright business. With pros- 
perity came new homes, beautiful furniture. The upright 
did not fit into the picture and passed out of public demand. 
Again the industry was unprepared, with the result that the 
manufacturers found themselves with large inventories of 
unsellable upright pianos. 

The industry was not prepared to prod. 
less expensive grand to take the place of the upright. Even 
though the demand for this small size grana became obvious 
none of the better known makes have reduced the size of 
True, most dealers carry a miniature 


a smaller and 


their regular lines. 
grand, but most of them are of cheap makes and doubtful 
quality. Let a customer ask for something smaller than 5 

The answer would immediately be that no fine 
made smaller than 5 ft. 3 ins. and remain a 


ft. 3 ins. 
piano can be 


PHILIP R. BESSERMAN 


real musical instrument. Now just why can not a small 


grand of good quality be built? Is it because for genera- 
tions it has built to this 
made in one size can it not be made in another? 

For instance, in 1850 pianos were made in rosewood (now 
Today pianos are still made 
Nothing has been added, 


been size? If a piano can be 


mahogany), ebony and walnut. 
in mahogany, ebony and walnut. 
nothing has been changed. 

Now let us with a 
healthier industry, the automobile. Most of the first auto 
biles built were large, heavy and with powerful engines. | 
The following 


make a comparison younger and 


remember purchasing such a car for $3050. 
year a new model of this car came out, greatly improved, 
Of course I felt bad. I went to look at the new 
car and it was explained to me that the new car was two 
My car made seven 


at $1950 


feet shorter and weighed one-third less. 
the new model made fifteen. Insurance 


It did not take long before I 


miles to the gallon 


and license tax were less. 
traded my car for the new model. 
Now 


years 


Fifty 
music 


as to color and design in the piano business 


most pianos were purchased by 


Ebony and dark mahogany were 


grand 


ago 
teachers or musicians. 
in demand since music was a business with them, and they 
felt that the darker tones had the proper degree of dignity. 
Furthermore these purchasers were more interested in musi- 
Today, however, 
The 


piano must harmonize with the home furnishings. The home 


cal quality than in case design and finish 
the public demands a piano that is a thing of beauty. 


is steadily becoming more and more modernized, but most 
of the old makes are still made in the same sombre colors 
of fifty years ago. 

Another 
was boasting about his concern having spent $200,000 for 
1929, me through his 


instance. The manager of a large piano house 


radio advertising in He showed 
six floors full of pianos, most of them being big, 
Not one really beautiful case did I 


I couldn’t say they were 


building 
ugly, box-like affairs. 
find in the whole establishment. 
as ugly as coffins, since I recently visited a casket ware- 
rooms and found there some models of really exquisite de- 
sign and finish in a variety of colors. Here was a house 
that spent $200,000 for advertising, but not one penny to- 
wards the improvement of their product. 

Now let us compare this that of the 
automobile. There was a time when nearly all automobiles 


situation with 
were black. There was no incentive for an owner to change 
one black car for another black car. The automobile in- 
dustry discerned this in the falling off of sales, and soon 
rectified the situation by bringing out a variety of finishes 
and color combinations that simply made people want new 
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cars. Each new design is made so attractive that owners 
seem hardly to finish paying the instalments of one year’s 
car to trade it in for the following year’s model. 

In the piano business this year’s model, last year’s 
model, and the model of ten years ago present very few, 
if any, points of difference. 

When the public stopped buying Ford cars, did Henry 
No! He started to make a car 

He gave the public what they 


Ford sit down and cry? 
that the public would buy. 
wanted and they bought. 

Next come prices. The piano, without a doubt, is much 
overpriced in comparison with any other commodity. Take 
any leading make where they ask for $1,300 to $2,000. 
With a better casing the prices are outrageous. There again 
piano men are at fault for not reaching a working agree- 
ment to eliminate waste. 

How can prices be brought down? First 
increase production by increasing sales 
Cut out commissions 
This will be a 


make a smaller 
product. Second 
through propaganda and advertising. 
to music teachers and commission grafters. 
real saving of about 10 per cent., an allowance which many 
houses give despite protestations to the contrary. This will 
not affect sales since 90 per cent. of commissions are usually 
refunded to the customer. Another at least 10 
per cent. could be effected by reducing fictitious allowances 


saving of 


on old pianos. 

The dealer would make more money and stabilize the 
At present there is no such thing 
Pianos are taken in 


prices of this product. 
as one price in the entire industry. 
exchange that are of no value and refunds given in the 
form of commissions. 

I maintain that the music teacher and commission grafter 
are non-essential in the piano industry. Nearly every pur- 
chaser knows a commission is paid and wishing to obtain 
it for themselves bring their relatives and music teachers. 

Another abuse is where the music teacher notifies the house 
that she must refund the commission to the customer and 
insists she will bring the customer in only if she receives 
two commissions, one to refund the customer and one for 
herself. 

Coming back to new piano designs. What happens when a 
manufacturer thinks he ought to have a new model piano? 
Does he call in an expert furniture designer? He does not. 
He gets catalogues from several competitors, copies the 
legs of one and the case of the other and so are born the 
abortions known in the piano trade as new models. 

Good roads are an added incentive to automobile owner- 
So would intelligent propaganda help the piano busi- 
ness. For instance, the lack of cooperation among piano 
merchants has lost for them the most important mediums 
of propaganda, the world’s great pianists. Ask the average 
If he has 


ship. 


man if he had ever heard a really great pianist. 
ask him if he would like to hear him again. Unless he is a 
musician the answer will be no. 

The reason is that the great pianists do not play for the 
public. They play for the musician and the critic. Why 
can’t these great pianists play music that the public can 
understand, enjoy and thus add to their own wealth and 
help popularize the piano. This is entirely within the control 
of the piano industry to rectify. 
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Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 





action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 


45th St., New York City. 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
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The Exclusive Piano Pianos 


Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 


M. STEINERT & SONS Art Case Designs and Prices 


Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. U.S. A. 
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WING PIANO P I A N O Americas Finest Instruments 


since io so 
(Established 1850) 
| CHAS.M. STIEFF. Ine. 


Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE. HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS : STIEFF HALL 
For eighty years holding to | | BALTIMORE. MD. | 
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TRUE TONE | ® - 
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A musical instrument manufactured in the musical 
center of America for sixty-two years 















































The Finest Piano Action in the World — pT tg | MATHUSHEK 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS mee Grand, Upright ond Player Pianos 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that F. RADLE. Inc. NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 
Creates True Tone Color y é 
609-611-613 West 36th Street, 
New York 
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132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
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Curtis DistrisuTiInc Corp S. L. Curtis, Inc. 
Samuel L. Curtis, President Retail Warerooms 
Wholesale Warehouse 117 W. 57th St 
New York City New York City 
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Tidweard Johnson 


Who Has Returned From Abroad for His Fifth Consecutive Season at Ravinia. 


The 1930-31 Season Will Be His Ninth Consecutive Year With the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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